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SUCCESSFUL NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY 








Holder’s Stories of Animal 
Life ° a . - $060 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies .40 
Cooper’s Animal Life . . 108 
Gray’s How Plants Behave ._ .54 
How Plants Grow, with a 
Popular Flora ‘ oe 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant 
Life ; . : > yan 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and 
Dogs ‘ . , on 
Friends in Feathers and Fur .30 
Neighbors with Wings and 
Fins . é ; ; 
Some Curious Flyers, Creep- 
ers, and Swimmers « OE 
Glimpses of the Animate 
World . ; é - 1.00 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs: 


40 


Bartlett’s Animals at Home $0.45 


This little book is intended to arouse the 
interest of the children in certain individual 
animals, and by so doing to awaken an in- 
terest for Natural History in general. In 
each story one particular animal is described 
in such a way as to illustrate the life of a 
class. 


Pyle’s Stories of Humble 
Friends ° ° - $0.50 
The stories in this book are about animals 
and birds familiar to the children. They 
are simple in their manner of presentation 
and most sympathetic in treatment. The 
many pictures, drawn by the author, are viv- 
idly illustrative of the incidents described. 


Bradish’s Stories of Country 
Life... ‘ mn - $0.40 


These recollections of a childhood spent 
on a northwestern farm, aim to emphasize 
the attractiveness of life in the country, and 
to add to its charm by awakening an intelli- 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our 
Shy Neighbors . . $0.50 


Entertaining and instructive reading tell- 
ing about the birds, insects, and other living 
creatures around usin such an interesting 
manner as to arouse in the child a desire to 
become better acquainted with the wonders 
of the animate world. 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees $0.40 

A series of simple nature lessons for 
young children, familiarly treated, and giv- 
ing a few definite impressions of what trees 


are and how they live. 


Dana’s Plants and Their Chil- 
dren . : : - $0.65 
These charming readings are as interest- 
ing as stories, and are not only instructive in 
themselves, but teach the most important 
lessons a child can learn—to see, to think, to 
observe for himself, and thus to become an 





McGuffey’s Familiar Animals 
and Their Wild Kindred $0.50 
Living Creatures of Water, 
Land, and Air : . 50 
Monteith’s Popular Science 
Reader : : - re 
Burnet’s School Zoology o%, 8 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons 
in Zodlogy . : a oe 
Steele’s Popular Zoology - 1.20 
Apgars’ New Plant Analysis 55 
Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany 1.00 
The same, with Gray’s Field, 
Forest, and Garden Flora 1.80 
Wood’s New American Botanist 
and Florist — Lessons and 





Part I.. Mammals . .  -60 























Part II., Birds . P .60 | gent interest in its many activities. intelligent student of nature. Flora . 3 ‘ s 1.75 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS ni i 
“ATES fact nie i ane mitone: briew rooms oman, | Ranort of Committee of rifteen 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


about our native trees. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 








LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By CiaraBet GILMAN. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the | 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, | 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- | 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. | 


NEw YorK; 43 E. 1gth St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. | 43 East 19th St., New York. 


NEODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


ESTERBROOK’S = 


THE EsTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. } 20mm 3. New Yor. 


Works: Camden, N..J. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











No. 702, No. 707 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


Nature Study by Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C, BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


Best Work Yet Written. 
Adopted by the ‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Hon. Frank A. Hinz, Secretary, Massachu- | 


Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
6 
setts State Board of Education. 1902. 


book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 








A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to | 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | 





is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated, Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGIAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON ; 29-A Beacon St. NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St. CHICAGO : 203 Michigan Ave. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 











Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 








SOMEBODY 
—— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher— will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie c ‘pies and the “‘two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 





ca P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 49 














Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. ROSTON. 





THE MAGAZINE 


m Education we 


SurpT. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
mony magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere * makeshbift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpUcATION in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St.. Boston, Masa. 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: urnwaL or Epvucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


New Enxctanp Pous.isuie Co., 












GILLOTT’S PENS<<—=> 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript), 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. *: = 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


the highest award ever made, and 


Oulser 1 Gil GRAN D PRIZE, Paris, 1 900. This ate other pen-maker has it. 
91 Joba St., Mew York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 





HELPS FOR THE 
Celebration of Washington's Birthday. 





Schoolroom Exercises for Washing ton’s 
Birthday. 

By Ella M. Powers. Paper. Price, 2) 

cents. A charming collection of Recita- 

tions, Dialogues, and Exercises for the cc 1- 

ebration of Washington’s Birthday. 


Exercises for Washingion’s Birthday. 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 
cents. Among the exercises contained in 
the Book are the following: The Conti- 
nental Congress, Our Union, Historical Ex- 
ercise, Daughters of the Regiment Drill, 
Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Washington’s 
Life, etc., etc. 


Exercises on the American Flag. 

Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 20 
cents. All of these exercises are appropri- 
ate for the celebration of Washington's 
Birthday. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday, 
And other special days, by Professor John A. 
Shedd and others. Price, 25 cents. Pro- 
vides full and complete programs for Wash- 
ington’s, Lincoln’s, Longfellow’s, and Low- 
ell’s Birthdays, and for all the Holidays, 
and Birthdays of noted men. The programs 
are suited to any school. 


Special Offer. 





day” Stencils (25 cents.), all for 50 cents. 





Stencils for Washington’s Birthday. 


Size, 5-ct. stencils, 18x24 inches; 10-ct. 
stencils, 24x36 inches. 


A series of Specially Attractive Pictures, tllus- 
trating the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Instructions 


from His Mother......-+--+++seee- 5 cents 
Washington and His Hatchet......-- g.* 
Washington as Surveyor......-.--+- Pk 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief. 5 ‘“ 
Surrender of Cornwallis......--+--- 10 *§ 
Washington as President......--.---- a :* 
The Family at Mt. Vernon.......--- 19° 
Washington’s Tomb....... Legeseees ea 
Washington's Monument......-+.--- i 
Flag and Liberty Bell......--++++. os 
Sold separately at prices given, or all 

Dis Gatedh Fb 04 c.c.oc0ns Skt eb 0s be cees 60 < 


Washington’s Birthday Stencils. 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. Portrait of 
Washington, Washington on Horse, Wash- 
ington’s Tomb, Washington’s Monument. 


We will send to any address, postpaid, ‘‘ Exercises for Washington’s 
Birthday” (25 cts.), ‘‘Schoolroom Exercises for Washington’s 
Birthday,” by Powers ( 20 cts.), and one set ‘‘ Washington’s Birth- 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Paper, 64 pages. . 


gestions on 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 
- « Price, 25 cents. 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sug- 
WHAT TREES TO PLANT anp 

HOW TO PLANT THEM ; 

a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 

and suggestions for essays. 





Exercises on the American Flag. 


COMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 





A GOOD THING. 

















A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘* JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 1 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


cents additional to cover cost of 


Given F'reec 


to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 








29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 29-A Beacon S8t., Boston, 





VARIETIES. 


Uncle Reuben says: ‘‘Arter arguein’ fur 
forty y’ars dat de whale couldn’t possibly 
have swallered Joner, and makin’ three or 
four enemies a y’ar ober it, 1 has come to 
de conclusion dat my belief, one way or 
de odder, wouldn’t affect de past two 
cents’ wuth. I have simply wasted a 
heap o’ breath fur nothin’.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 

The Bride—‘And you haven’t quarreled 
with your husband once in all the years 
you’ve been married?” 

The Matron—‘‘No; but then, you see, I 
always let him select his own neckties.”’— 
February Woman’s Home Companion. 


Little Agnes’ face wore a very woeful 
look. 

“Why, what is the matter, Agnes?” 
asked her father. 

“Oh,” she replied, twisting her face up 
most mournfully, and laying her hand 
on her breast, “I’ve dot the headache 
down here in my bweast, and it makes my 
tummy hurt!”—February Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Little Richard, who is five, and who 
has arrived at the dignity of © first 
trousers, was disgusted when he saw a 
little neighbor, aged three, arrayed also 
for the first time in the garments of dis- 
tinction. 

“Now just look what they’ve done to 
Wilson’s baby!” he exclaimed. ‘“They’ve 
gone and put it in pants before they know 
whether it’s going to be a boy or a girl!” 
—February Woman’s Home Companion. 


Mr. Snubbins—‘What do you want 
money for? Didn’t I give you two dollars 
and a half week before last?” 

Mrs. Snubbins—‘‘You are not the spend- 
thrift you were before I married you, are 
you, John? Do you remember saying you 
wouldn’t give me up for a million dol- 

Select two months 


lars?” 
ROUROPE tour. Saloon on $950 
mms ' All steamers. Party | oo 


limited. Apply at once. Payment on Savings 














Fund Plan, if desired. 


Rev. L. D. Tempxe, 
Flemington B10, N. J. 


Honeyman’s Private Tours. 


Two fine European Tours, starting June 25. Spe- 
cially adapted to teachers needing rest. One gives 
& full month in Switzerland. From $375 to $495, for 
sixty or sixty-seven days, but less for shorter time. 
English coachings included. Address j 


LOCK DRAWER F, 
PLAINFIELD, N, J. 











SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 


98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 
Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


UPERINTENDENTS anp 
PRINCIPALS : 


If the ventilation of your schoolrooms igs not 
satisfactory, we will demonstrate, FREE OF 
CHARGE, that without waste of heat we can 
supply an abundance of fresh air with no discom 
fort to pupiis or teacher. Our Window Ventilator 
is used by manv schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land. Cost, $10 to $15 perroom of fifty pupils. 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. IL. 








NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
**TIsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 26 .h Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N, Y. 


O*:,wUMDRE GYMNASTIC GAMES, 


NE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, #1.10. Fxaress 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 








W BEX corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal, 


Journal of Education. 


— 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. - 
Weekly. . . . $2.50 a year. ~ 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 apr 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $8.00 - 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-4 Beacon Street. 43 KE. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 








THE LARGER LIFE. 





BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





Let there be many windows in your soul, 

That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 

Of one poor creed can catch the*radiant rays 

That shine from countless sources. Tear away 

The blinds of superstition; let the light 

Pour through the windows broad as truth itself 

And high as God. Tune your ear 

To all the wordless music of the stars 

And to the voice of nature, and your heart 

Shall turn to truth and goodness, as the plant 

Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 

Reach down to help you from their peace-crowned 
heights, 

And all the forces of the firmament 

Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 

To thrust aside half truths and grasp the whole. 

—Christian Register. 








THE TEACHER. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 


The teacher of the future will have a great natural 
aptness for teaching. Added to this will be a thor- 
ough and accurate scholarship, professional training, 
and experience under the direction of a trained in- 
spector. 

When she goes to her work, she will become a part 
of the community in which she lives and will take 
root where she finds her home, and she will be will- 
ing to assist in some of the enterprises which have 
for their purpose the promoting of the general wel- 
fare. 

She will know facts so well that she will be prac- 
tically unconscious of her knowledge. She will be 
able to comprehend thought when a master gives it 
expression. She will have that quickness and sanity 
of feeling which will respond to every worthy appeal 
to her emotions. She will know the ancestry of her 
children, the methods which are best suited in giving 
instruetion, and she will have clear ideas of the result 
she may secure in each case. She will have a proper 
estimate of the relative value of facts and principles 
She will not confuse or allow her pupils to be con- 
fused by the multiplication of details. While she 
will be able to instruct, she will also be fitted to in- 
spire, and she will see that it is quite as important 
that she should stimulate wisely as that she should 
directly properly. She will never be wheedled into 
doing the work for the child,-and she will have that 
firmness which will: insist that he perform ‘his own 
task. She will be skillful in interesting the people 
of the community in the school, and will so direct 
their efforts that their help will improve it. It will 
he her supreme desire to make the school the sociai. 
literary, and art centre of the community. 

To do this her heart, as well as her head, must be 
in her service and the school will be, to her, a temple. 
She will have the devotion of the disciple to the end 
that she may broaden and purify the children unde~ 
her care, and benefit the community of which she 
tay be the most influential member.—Report. 





THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





NOTABLE COMPILATION. 





(Dr. Charles R, Skinner has collected the following data upon the use of the Bible in the Public Schools. } 





By way of introduction, r, Skinner says in part:— 

If the reading of good literature unconsciously 
affects the mind, increases the vocabulary, and makes 
for better men and women, it would seem unanswer- 
able that the Bible instead of being the one book in 
the English language to be excluded from the schools 
should be the one book familiar to the children of 
our land. It is universally conceded that the code of 
morals therein prescribed is the best the world has 
ever produced, while its historic information and 
pure English are so unsurpassed by any written work 
that no one’s education should be deemed complete 
without some knowledge of its treasures. 

Aside from any question of religious training, the 
Bible should be studied for its moral principles, as a 
history and a classic. As an authoritative narrative 
of events the most extraordinary and the most inter- 
esting anywhere recorded of our race it is invaluable; 
there is nothing, and can be nothing to supply its 
place. Such is the nature and antiquity of its story 
that no education in any department of knowledge, 
even the most elementary, can be had without ssme 
acquaintance with its contents. As a classic, if gen- 
erally employed, it would certainly supply a want 
which no other book can. ‘The faithful and critical 
study of the English languaye.in its purity by the 
youth of our land is immensely important, and it is 
universally conceded that nowhere can there be 
found in the same compass so many specimens oi 
beautiful and pure Anglo Saxon English as in the 
Bible. 

The influence of the Bible upon the mind of a 
child, if daily read in his hearing, cannot but be in 
spiring, and the unconscious influence of familiarity 
with its teachings, by all analogy, would certainly 
tend to the development of good moral character. 

Maine: The opening exercises in most of the 
schools of this state consist of reading a passage of 
Scripture by the teacher and repeating the Lord’s 
prayer by the teacher and pupils. 

New Hampshire: The schools commence in the 
morning with reading of the Scriptures followed by 
the Lord’s prayer. 

Vermont: Bible reading is encouraged in all pub- 
lic schools, although we have no law requiring it. 

Massachusetts: The school committee shall require 
the daily reading in the public schools of some por- 
tion of the Bible without note or oral comment. It 
is the settled policy of the state to require the use of 
the Bible in the public schools, and since the passage 
of the act in 1855 there have been but few objections 
made. 

Rhode Island: It shall be the duty of the teachers 
in the public schools to implant and cultivate in the 
minds of all children therein the princip'es. ot 
morality and virtue. The local authorities in all but 
twelve of the thirty-eight cities and towns in this 
state require or permit the reading of the Bible as 
part of the opening exercises of the schools; while in 
these twelve towns no rule or recommendation upon 
this specific subject exists. 

Connecticut: While the statute is silent with refer- 
ence to reading the Bible, in most of the schools os 
the state the Bible is read or some part of the 
Bible recited. 

New Jersey: It shall not be lawful for any teacher 
or trustee to introduce into or have performed in any 
school receiving its proportion of the public money, 
any religious services, ceremony, Or forms whaitso- 
ever, except reading the Bible and repeating the 
Lord’s prayer. 

Pennsylvania: The Bible is read in nearly every 
school in the state. 


Delaware: Bible reading at opening of school is 
well-nigh or quite universal. 

Maryland: The Bible is read daily in the schools 
of Baltimore. The Lord’s prayer is also recited. 
The following rule of the board of education has 
been in force for more than thirty years: “Each 
school, either collectively or in classes, shall be 
opened by the reading of a chapter or part of a 
chapter in the Holy Bible, and the use of the Lord’s 
prayer. The Douay version may be used separate'y 
by those pupils who prefer it.” 

District of Columbia: A rule of the board of edu- 
cation provides as follows: “The opening exere'ses in 
every schoo] shall consist of reading by the teacher 
without note or comment, a portion of the Bible, re- 
peating the Lord’s prayer at the option of the 
teacher, and appropriate singing by the pupil:.” 

Virginia: The Bible is read in nearly all the Vir- 
ginia schools; and this has been their custom since 
their organization. 

West Virginia: ‘There is no state law on the sub- 
ject of Bible reading in the public schools, but on 
April 6, 1898, the supreme court decided that such 
reading should not be excluded. 

North Carolina: In the town and city grade schools 
supported by local taxation the Bible is generally 
read, either in opening or at some other time during 
the day. The Bible in the public schools has been 
growing for twenty years. 

South Carolina: There is no statute in this state 
for or against the reading from the Bible in the pub- 
lie schools. The practice in Charleston, the chief 
city of the state, has been for more than thirty-five 
years that the Bible is daily read in the public 
schools. Throughout the state the custom is quite 
general to open the schools with reading a portion of 
the Bible. 

Georgia: The county board of education shall pre- 
scribe from time to time what text-books and books 
of reference shall be used in the common schools of 
the county; provided the Bible shall not be excluded 
from the common or public schools of the state. 

Florida: The statute is silent with reference . to 
reading the Bible in the public schools, but the locai 
superintendents report that it is almost universally 
read as part of the opening exercises. 

Kentucky: The statute is silent. The city of 
Louisville, the largest city in the state, has a rule re- 
quiring the Bible to be read as part of the opening 
exercises, and that practice is generally fo lowed 
throughout the schools of the state. 

Tennessee: The reading of the Bible is general'y 
practiced in all the schools of the state. 

Alabama: The practice of reading the Bible is 
generally followed in the schools of this state, al- 
though the statute is silent in regard to it. 

Mississippi: The constitution provides as fol‘ows. 
“The rights hereby secured shall not be construed to 
justify acts of licentiousness, injurious to morals, or 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the state, or to 
exclude the Holy Bible from use in any public schoo! 
in this state.” 

Louisiana: This state has several sections in it: 
constitution forbidding the connection of schools 
with any sectarian enterprises. These sections have 
been generally construed as prohibiting the reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, and with few ex- 
ceptions it is not read therein. 

Texas: There is no uniformity of practice in this 
state, although the Bible is read in all the schools in 
the city of Houston, and somewhat generally in the 
public schools throughout the state. 

Arkansas: The same custom prevails as in Texas. 

Ohio; Out of thirty-five counties and cities in Ohio 
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from which reports have been received, three only re- 
port that the Bible is not read in their schools, while 
in all the rest it is read to a greater or less extent. 

Indiana: The statute provides as follows: “The 
Bible shall not be excluded from the public schooi; 
of the state.” 

Illinois: Out of seventy-one reporis from city aad 
county superintendents, but twelve report that the 
ible is not read in their schools, while in all the 
others it is read to a greater or less extent. 

Michigan: A large majority of the county and city 
superintendents report that the Bible is quite gener- 
ally read in the schools under their charge, and that 
in December, 1898, the supreme court of Michigan 
rendered a decision favorable to Bible reading in the 
public schools. 

Wisconsin: The supreme court has decided tha! 
sectarian instruction, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution, is instruction in religious doctrines which 
are believed in by some religious sects and rejected 
by others. A careful reading of this decision show: 
that the judges made an exception to the genera! 
rule of excluding the Bible, which would permit the 
use of some book of suitable Scripture selections. 
The language of the court is as follows:— 

“Furthermore, there is much in the Bible which 
cannot be justly characterized as sectarian. There 
be no valid objection to the use of such matter 
in the s Much of it 
has great historical value which may be thus wiilized 
without violating the constitutional prohibition. I: 
may also be used to inculcate good morals, that is, 


can 


i'ar instruction of the schools. 


our duties to each other, which may and ought to be 
inculeated by the distriet No more com- 
plete code of morals exists than is contained in the 
New Testament, which reaffirms and emphasizes the 
moral obligations laid down in the Ten Command- 


schools. 


ments. 

Minnesota: In this state a book entitled “Read- 
ings from the Bible” is very generally used through- 
out the state, while the Bible itself is read in a por- 
tion of the schools. 

lowa: The statute provides that “the Bible shall 
not be excluded from any school or institution in 
this state, nor shall any pupil be required to read it 
contrary to the wishes of his parent or guardian.” 

Missouri: There is nothing in the school law witu 
reference to Bible reading in the public schools. 
The matter is left to the board of directors of eac) 
district to settle, and the reports indicate that thc 
Bible is very generally read in the public schools o; 
the state. 

North Dakota: The statute provides that “the 
Bible shall not be deemed a sectarian book. It shall 
It mnay, a: 


t 
not be excluded from any public school. 
the option of the teacher, be read in school withou 
sectarian comment, not to exceed ten minutes daily. 
No pupil shall be required to read it or be present in 
the schoolroom during the reading thereof contrar 
to the wishes of his parents, guardian, or other per- 
son having him in charge.” 

South Dakota: The statute provides that “‘no sec- 
tarian doctrine shall be taught or inculcated in any 
of the schools of the corporation, but the Bible with- 
out note or comment be read therein.” 
Nebraska: The Bible is generally read in the pub- 


nay 


lie schools of this state. 
The custom of 
the sch 


Bible reading has been 
this 


Kansas: 
general since ols were organized in 
state. 

Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado: The reading 
of the Bible is practiced in some of the schools regi- 
larly; in others, occasionally; and in a few not at all, 
the practice being left to local authorities to deter- 
mine. 

California: It is considered in this state that the 
constitution of the state prohibits the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools, and it is not generally 
read. 

Utah: The Bible is not read in any of the schools 
of this state. 

Washington: The attorney-general has written a 
opinion adverse to the right to read the Bib‘e in the 
public schools. As a result, it is not generally read. 
As bearing upon the. generally accepted idea that 
good morals can be taught to a certain extent with- 


{ Continued on page 105.) 


A WISE SCHOOL LAW. 


All instructors of youth shall exert their best endeavors to impress upon the minds of children 
and youth committed to their care and instruction, the principles of morality and justice, a sacred re- 
gard for truth, love of country, humanity, and universal benevolence ; sobriety, industry and frugality ; 


chastity, moderation and temp 


ciety, and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded. 


erance ; and those other virtues which are the ornaments of human so0- 


And it shall be the duty of 


such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear 
. - yo = 

understanding of the tendency of the above mentioned vistues to preserve and perfect a republican 

constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future happiness.— From 


the Statutes of Massachusetts and Maine. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—( 111) 
BY FRANK FOXCROFT, 


Some Things Which Visitors & hould See 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Four magnets will draw the visitor to Cambridge: 
Its educational institutions, Harvard University, 
Radcliffe, and the Episcopal theological school; it; 
places of historical interest: the Washingten Elm, 


the Craigie house, and several ancient dwelling:; 
the homes of its poets, Longfellow, Holmes, and 


Lowell; and Mount Auburn, that beautiful resting- 
place of the dead. There are, of course, pub.i- 
buildings and attractive residences, but these woul‘ 
not be sufficient in themselves to turn. the steps of 
many pilgrims toward Cambridge. 

Cambridge may be reached by several lines of elce 
tric cars from Bowdoin square and from the Park- 
street subway, from the North station, and by train. 
But the most convenient means of approach for a 
visitor who wishes to see the most of Cambridge in 
the least time is by electric car from Bowdoir. 
square, say the Broadway line, returning to Bos‘oa 
over the Harvard bridge. Reaching Cambridge in 
this way, the first object of interest to be visited i; 
Memorial hall, whose lofty and massive tower dis- 
putes pre-eminence with the State House, as the 
most conspicuous feature of the landscape to the 
visitor approaching Boston from any direction. 
Memorial Hall, erected 1870-1876 as a memorial io 
Harvard students and graduates who laid down thei: 
lives in the war for the preservation of the Union, 
lifts its tower two hundred feet into the air from the 
triangular space bounded by Quincey, Kirkland, and 
(Cambridge streets. The building is in three grand 
divisions: the central, under the great square towe-, 
being the Memorial hall proper, whose vaulted roof 
is fifty-eight feet above the marble pavement, an’ 
into whose walls, in each of the twenty-eight arche- 
are set tablets inscribed with the names of Harvard 
men killed in the war; the eastern division, reached 
by staircases from the right of Memorial hall, ecn- 
taining Sanders theatre, which seats 1,500 persons, 
and is used not only at Commencement time, an | 
for other special college occasions, but for symphony 
concerts and for various public gatherings; and the 
western division, reached by a door at the left of the 

containing the great dining hall. 
are spread for more than a thousand 
students the 
space at the western side of Memorial hall, fronting 
toward the point where Kirkland and Cambridgt 
streets intersect, is a striking statue of John Har 


vestibule, and 
where tables 
dine at “Commons.” In 


who opeil 


vard, the work of French, the Concord sculptor. 
Walking a little to the Kirkland 
street, the visitor will find Divinity avenue leadinz 
to the left, about opposite the end of Quincey street. 
On the right is Divinity hall, an unpretentious brie’: 
building, erected nearly seventy years ago, and be 
yond it the pretty building which holds the lL brary 
of the Divinity school. On.the left is the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 


right, down 


founded by George Peabody, and containing rich col- 
lections, which are open to the pyblic. Further on 
the left is the Museum of Comparative Zoology, es- 
tablished by Louis Agassiz, and enriched with the in- 
valuable collections in that department of science 
Since his death, his son, Alexande: 
Agassiz, has used his large means generously to en- 
This also is open to the publie 


which he made. 


large the museum. 
The visitor, after looking at the cases of birds, fishes, 
reptiles, and mammals must not forget to inspect the 


marvelous glass flowers at the west end of the build- 
ing, which reproduce their originals with astonishing 
accuracy of shape and coloring. 

Leaving the museum from the western entrance, 
the visitor passes out upon Oxford street. Turning 
to the right on this street, the first street leading to 
the left is Jarvis street. On the left or south s:de of 
this street is Holmes’ field, long devoted to basebali, 
but recently encroached upon for the erection of a 
fine dormitory, for the accommodation of the rapidly- 
growing student population. On the r-ght, or north 
side, is Jarvis field, used for the fierce excitements 
of football and the milder diversion of tennis. Jar- 
vis street leads to North avenue, which, although re- 
cently swallowed up by all-devouring Massachusetts 
avenue, is likely to retain its earlier designation, in 
memory at least, for a long time. Down this avenue 
the British came, in their hurried retreat from Con- 
cord, and tablets at various points mark where 
American patriots were killed while harassing the.r 
retreat. Turning to the left on the avenue, one sees 
on the other side, the Common with iis statue of 
Bridge, and its so!diers’ monument. Near the inter- 
section of Mason and Garden streets, on the south- 
erly side of the Common, is the Washington Elm, 
under whose spreading branches Washington is re- 
puted to have assumed command of the Amercan 
forces. On this corner, facing the historic tree, is 
the fine ediflee of the First Congregational church, 
generally known as the Shepard Memorial chureh, 
upon whose spire exults the cockerel which was 
taken from the spire of the New Brick church in 
the from Jarvis 
street, the building of the Mpworth Methodisi 
church, with its pretty tower, attracts attention 
Just bevond is the Walter Hastings Hall, one of the 
newest and finest of the college dormitories. Turn- 
ing to the left, up Holmes place, one sees Austin 
Hall, the building of the Law school, standing a 
little north of the site of the old gambrel-roofed 
house where Oliver Wendell Holmes was born, and 
whose destruction to make room for the growth of 


Boston. Passing down avenue 


the university must have cost him a pang, loyal son 
of Harvard though he was. ‘‘The stony foot of the 
great University” to quote the melancholy words of 
the good autocrat, has left no vestige of the olt 
house, but while it stood it was one of the most in- 
teresting landmarks in Cambridge. 

On the left, beyond Austin Hall, the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, and just east of that the 
huilding of the Lawrence Scientifie school, wilh th 
physical to the north of if. 
Crossing the street and entering the college ground; 
opposite the gymnasium, the visitor finds Stoughton 
hall on his right, and Holworthy hall on his left. 
both of these buildings are reminders not only of 


stands 


Jefferson laboratory 


the more primitive days of college life, but of earlier 
notions of morality, since both were built from the 
In No. 12 Stoughton, Charle= 
Sumner used to room, and in No. 31, Dr. Holmes. 
South of Stoughton, and in line with it, stand 
Hollis Hall, built in 1763. Here Everett, Prescott. 
Kmerson, Wendell Phillips, and Thoreau used to 
Between Stoughton and Hollis, but to the 
west of the line on which they stand, is old Helden 
chapel, which was once ample for the religious needs 
Southwest of Hollis hall is Harvard 
The 


latter, completed in 1720, is the oldest college bui!d- 


proceeds of lotteries. 


room. 


of the college. 
hall, and opposite that is Massachusetts hall. 
ing now standing. It was used for dormitories for 
a century and a half, and in 1776 it served as a bar- 
It is now used for recitations, a4 
rit 

he 


hetween 


racks for soldiers, 
is also a part of Harvard hall. main entrance 
to the these buildings, 
through a brick and iron gateway, completed in 


grounds leads 


February 1%, 1903. 
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i390,. Across the quadrangle and fronting this en- 
irance is University hall, the first stone building of 
ihe college. South of University is Weld hall, and 
»pposite is Matthews hall, two of the most popular 
jormitories. North of University hall is Thayer 
jall, another dormitory, and east of that stands Ap- 
pleton chapel. Here all the religious services in 
-onnection with the university are held, and most of 
ihe famous preachers of the country have been heart 
here. Sever hall stands southeast of the chapel. 
last of Weld hall stands the fine granite librar; 
juilding, Gore hall. Built in 1841 and enlarged by 
the addition of the east wing in 1877, it is entirely 
inadequate, imposing as its dimensions are, for the 
accommodation of the half million or more of bound 
volumes and equal nunvber of pamphlets included in 
itx collections, and a considerab'e portion of its tiezs- 
ures is removed from general use, for lack of sufli- 
cient shelf room. Special students in any depart- 
ment of learning, irrespective of college connection, 
have always been hospitably treated by the library 
authorities. The residence of President Eliot, which 
fronts on Quincey street, may be approached a'so by 
a path leading eastward from the door of Gore hal!. 
Walking westward from Gore hall, and passing to 
the south of Weld hall and in front of Gray’s hall, 
and then turning to the left toward Harvard square, 
one passes at the left the old Wadsworth house, 
which from 1726 to 1849 sheltered President Wads- 
worth and his suecessors in office. 








MISS MELINDA’S VALENTINES, 


E, WINSHIP. 


BY A. 


Miss Melinda was not expecting any valentines. 
She had never sent one in her life and did not 
remember that she had ever received one. She 
was a teacher in X She had the sixth 
grade wjth forty-two pupils. Of these, twenty- 
three were boys. It was the dullest class she ever 
had. Every class was the dullest. She was board- 
ing at home. She was not popular in school, but 
she had friends out of school, in church, in the 
llome Circle, and in the Woman’s Club, so that 
despite the fact that she was not a good teacher 
she stayed and wvuld probably stay for many 
years. 

Her only pet, at home or anywhere else, was a 
dog. It was not handsome. It was not of any 
special breed. It had no appreciable virtues to any 
one but Miss Melinda. 

On February 14, 1902, the postman brought Miss 
Melinda twenty-three valentines. Some were 
lovely, some were snapshot photographs, some 
were comic. They were all dogs. The snapshots 
were of her own ungainly dog when he was not 
posing for a picture. 

She would not have opened them all when she 
went in from school that Friday night and found 
the twenty-three postal packages there if several of 
her girls had not walked home with her and mani- 
fested so much interest that she really coula not 
help it. 

Miss Melinda did not just know what it all 
meant, but she knew they were not in kindness 
sent. 

‘Just twenty-three,” said one of the girls. 

“Oh, that’s just as many boys as you have,” 
said another. 

Miss Melinda was nervous. She was mighty 
nervous. She felt as though there was an earth. 
quake coming. She wanted the girls to go, but 
they did not manifest any desire to go until all 
the family had come home and had seen them. 
The girls even called in pther girls and some 
neighbors. _ 

At the Home Circle that night she overheard 
somebody say, “ Oh, she’s always saying she has a 
dog at home that knows more than that class.” 

She cried herself to sleep that night, and Satur- 
day night, and Sunday night, but Monday morn- 
ing she wore into the school a sweeter, happier 


te ee 





face than ever before, and greeted every boy with 
a genial “Isn't this a good morning?” or, “I am 
glad to see you,” or, ‘‘ We'll have a good week, I 
know.” The boys —and the girls — say that Miss 





SCHOOLROOM 


Melinda has been just too good’for anything since 
Valentine day, and no one has seen that dog since 
that Monday morning. Between her going to 
school and her going home that day it departed. 


DECORATIONS. 


BY ADELINE A. STUBBS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


As chairman of the department of education of 
the Cincinnati Woman’s Club during the past year, 
] have tried to arouse an interest on the subject of 
beauty in the schoolrooms. 

Being a teacher in Woodward High School, my ef- 
forts have been chiefly directed to obtaining for our 
high schools carbon prints of the masterpieces of 
art. In my subjects, history, English, and botany, 
| probably feel the need of illustration more than do 
the teachers of Latin or mathematics, but aside from 
that, I believe most earnestly in that unconscious 
aesthetic education which comes from being con- 
stantly surrounded by the beautiful. Thoroughly 
imbue the growing mind with a love for those 
things which finely portray a noble thought or an 
interesting event, and neither the unmeaningly 
pretty nor the ugly will be longer tolerated. Edu- 
eate the child aesthetically and the future cit'zen will 
see to it that the city is beautiful. 

At Woodward my classroom is very large, but the 
wall spaces are gradually being covered with pictures 
to illumine those most fascinating studies, history 
and English. Blue being the Woodward color, the 
walls are a light tint of that color, and the photo- 
graphs and engravings stand out well against it. 
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The high gothic windows (W) are in themselves 
decorative and break the wall space into pleasing 
divisions. 

The north and east walls have no blackboards, so 
the pictures can be hung quite low. In the centre of 
the broad space between the gothic windows on the 
north wall is a large and fine photograph of Guido 
Reni’s “Aurora” (3x5 feet). A quotation from 
Aeschylus, “Memory, the active mother of all wis- 
dom” is lettered in gold upon a graceful dark blue 
scroll above the picture, while below hangs a large 
oval plaster medallion, presenting an embossed 
war chariot. Above the wainscoting and 
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fastened to the window frames on either side of this 
space, are two brass rods about eight inches apart. 
Held in place by these rods are ten photographs of 


Roman views. These, of course, can easily be 
changed for others. 

The two. smaller spaces on the north wall, be- 
tween the windows and the corners, are filled with 
pictures interesting to the English classes—scenes 
from Evangeline and from Miles Standish filling 
one space; a large picture of Circe, and many smal- 
ler ones illustrative of “Ulysses Among the Phaea- 
cians,” covering the other. 

The east wall north of the one gothic window is 
quite a broad space. A large carbon print of 
Abbotsford and a smaller one of Burns’ cottage oc- 
cupy the centre, portraits of Sir Walter Scot and of 
Robert Burns on either side. The brass rod ar- 
rangement allows one to place ten Scottish views 
below. The space south of the window is still to 
be filled, but I hope next year to place there a fine 
picture of the Acropolis (restored). When we are 
studying the Age of Pericles, we can then follow the 


procession of the Panathenaic festival up the 
marble staircase, through the Propylaea, ete. I 


have a small picture that can be enlarged. Above 
the wainscoting, and resting upon stout brackets, 
will be two sections of Werwicke elastic book cases, 
to contain the reference books for the month. A 
plaster cast of the Winged Victory of Samothrace 
will stand on this bookcase. The picture of the 
Acropolis will be on one side of the book shelves, 
and Alma Tadema’s Colosseum on the other. 

You will notice that in the plan of the room there 
is a projection in the southeast corner. That is con- 
nected with the heating apparatus, and gives two 
good surfaces for decoration. On one will be let- 
tered Zeno’s precept, “Be virtuous because you ought 
to be’’; on the other, that of Epicurus, “Be virtuous 
because it brings the greatest amount of happiness.” 
The necessity of virtue will thus be impressed, 
whether viewed from the spiritual or from the mate- 
rial standpoint. 

Above the blackboard on the south wall are large 
photographs of Christian cathedrals and Basilicas; 
St. Peter’s, an exterior view, St. Paul’s, outside the 
walls of Rome, an interior, Milan cathedral, Notre 
Dame, Westminster, and San Marco. Sometime I 
will buy some of the plaster casts of the grotesque 
gargoyles of Notre Dame to break the straight lines 
of that wall. 

On the west wall above the blackboard are inter- 
esting Roman. pictures—Cicero Denouncing Catiline, 
Appius Claudius speaking against ithe proposed treaty 
with the victorious Pyrrhus, the Arch of Constan- 
tine, the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

There are two easels in the room, one standing on 
the platform, the other on the floor space near it 
(marked “e” in the plan). On one easel is a pic- 
ture frame with a movable back and every month 
a new picture is slipped into that frame; on the other 
easel is a great square of tar board gilded. When 
a large photograph or engraving of a famous paint- 
ing is in the frame, a great many little reproductions 
of other works by the same master are fastened on 
the tar board with thumb tacks. During the ten 
minutes before lessons begin in the morning, some 
one tells something about this artist. At the end of 
the month, both the big and the little pictures are 
changed for the works of another artist. For this 
purpose I have bought all those sets of pictures is- 
sued by the Riverside Press, and also the Art Quar- 
terly of the same company, which I find invaluable. 

In the central division of each window is sus- 
pended a hanging basket filled with English ivy. 
On a small table to the right of the platform stands 
a palm. In the spring, bright red geraniums fill the 
boxes in the east window. 

A red carpet on the platform gives a glow of coor 


to the room, > 
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SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—( X.) 


BY BR. W. WALLACE. 


ECUADOR. 


This is one of the western countries of South 
America, lying between Peru on the south and Col- 
ombia on the north. Its name comes from the fact 
that the equatorial line passes directly through the 
country. 

HISTORY. 

The Quito Indians were the earliest natives of 
which anything is known. They were subdued by 
the Caras, who were more highly civilized. These in 
turn were conquered by the Incas, and Quito was 
taken in the fifteenth century. In 1534, Benal- 
cazar—a Spamiard—took possession in the name of 
Charles V., and Spain held it for three centuries. 
In 1809, Ecuador began the strugg'e for independ- 
ence, and it lasted for thirteen years. The deliver- 
ing battle was fought on Mont Pichincha, at a heigh* 
of 10,000 feet above the sea, on May 24, 1822, under 
General Sucre, one of Bolivar’s officers. In 1830, a 
republic was formed. There have been many revo- 
lutions since. In 1901, Leonidas Plaja became 
president. 

POPULATION. 


In the neighborhood of a million. No proper cen- 
sus is taken, but an official estimate gives it as 
882,000, beside 150,000 wild Indians near the head- 
waters of the Amazon. The descendants of the 
Spanish predominate. The caste feeling is very 
strong. Half-breeds are the artisans. Indians the 
laborers. The higher class has some education; the 
lower classes very ignorant. Schools are being 
opened now, but all church schools. People think 
water unhealthy, both for drinking or bathing. 
Indian women dress in black, and have done so for 
more than three centuries, in mourning for death of 
their great chief slain by Pizarro. 

CLIMATE. 


Warm. Very slight variaticn of temperature dur- - 


ing the year. Perpetual summer. Coo'ing winds 
from high mountains covered with snow temper the 
heat. Heuador very healthy. No cholera, yellow 
fever, or consumption. 

MOUNTAINS. 


The range of the Andes very fine. Scenery sub- 
lime. Some very high peaks, such as Cotopaxi, 
Chimborazo, ete. Chimborazo is 21,422 feet high. 
Cotopaxi is the highest voleano in the world. 
There are twenty volcanic peaks in the Andes o° 
Ecuador. 

PRODUCTS. 

In fruits, there are cocoanuts, bananas, and pice. 
apples. The last-named are the finest in the world. 
Cacao, sugar-cane, cotton, rice, coffee, and tcbacco 
are staples. The plough is unknown. Seeds are 
planted in holes made by sticks thrust into the 
ground. Wheat is threshed by men with heavy clog: 
on their feet dancing on it. - 

seneath the snow-line of the lofty mountains ar2 
fine forests of valuable woods. The passion-flower 
in the groves is so scarlet as to make the trees loo’ 
like living fire. Of ivory-nuts 30,000,000 pounds 
have been exported in a.single year. Large quanti- 
ties of Cinchona bark is gathered, from wh'eh 
quinine is made. Quinine was first discovered by 
the Jesuit fathers of Ecuador. The total export 
trade of the country is about $6,000,000. 

CITIES. 

Guayaquil is the commercial city and port. Sixt: 
miles from the sea. 60,000 people. Streets well- 
paved, but not clean. Several lines of street cars. 
Houses largely of bamboo. Several fine private an. 
public buildings. Tanning and ship-building con- 
siderable. Cable connects it with outside world. 

Quito the capital. 60,000 people. Built far up 
the slope of Chimborazo. Highest city in the world, 
10,000 feet above sea. 300 miles back from port. 
Inaccessible almost, for no roads. Everything has 
to be carried in over mountain paths from the coast. 
Mules, burros, llamas, and men the common carriers. 
No proper telegraph line. Out of touch entircly 
with modern world. No carriages. No sanitary ar- 
vangements, No water supply except by water car- 


riers. No newspapers but one official sheet, a thou- 
sand ‘copies of which are printed by the government, 
and distributed gratuitously. No hotels, and so no 
travelers except the few compelled to go there. 
Churches and monasteries very numerous. “Every 
fourth person met on the street is a priest, a monk, 
ora nun. The bells are constantly clanging, and it 
seems to a stranger as if the entire city were given 
up to perpetual devotions.”—Curtis. 








FIELD WORK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


[Abstract of paper read by Dr. Stewart Gager of the Al- 
bany Normal College at the Annual Meeting of the Grammar 
School Principals’ Association at Syracuse.] 


A map may be of little value to a child who has 
not gained at first hand from the field, ideas that 
will enable him to rightly interpret the kind of 
features mapped. The chief problem in geography 
concerns itself with the mastery of the field, until he 
has clear and vivid percepts of local geography. 

One’s education must be measured by power to 
see closely, to imagine freely, and act effectively. 

We must lead the child to observe intelligently, 
and propound questions wisely. 

The things to study are:— 

1. The Soil—Its physical characters—coar:e, 
fine, compact, porous; its coniposition—gravel, sand. 


clay, loam; its manner of deposit—stratified or not.* 


Is it residual soil, i. e., made by the disintegration of 
the bed rock beneath it, or mantle soil, i. e., deposited 
from elsewhere as a mantle over the underlying bed 
rock, with a distinct line of demarcation between 
the two? What are the evidences, from the composi- 
tion of the soil, of its derivation from bed rock by 
the disintegration of the latter? What are the agen- 
cies in the disintegration of rock to form soil? This 
fact of transportation may be brought out by com- 
paring the composition of the soil with that of the 
underlying rock. Of what economic importance is 
the soil of the locality studied? Does its ‘richness 
favor agriculture, or is it better suited for the de- 
velopment of the dairy industry? Is there au 
abundance of clay for brick making and pottery, or 
of sand for glass making? 

2. Streams—lIs the general effect ofthe stream 
the wearing away and lowering of the level of the 
land surface (degrading), or the deposition of mate- 
rial aggrading), resulting in flood-plains and other 
land forms of construction? Compare the steepness 
of the bank on the outside of a curve with that on the 
inside and explain the facts observed. Is the water 
clear or muddy? Does the clearness of the stream 
vary from time to time and in different places? De- 
scribe accurately. Do the velocity and yolume vary 
during the year? Describe and explain. Does the 
stream ever overflow the banks sufficiently to affect 
the economic life of the locality? Are the roots of 
the trees exposed more on one bank than on the 
other? Explain. Do the trees on one bank bend 
toward the stream more than the trees on the other 
bank? Explain. How much of the neighboring ter- 
ritory is drained by this stream? Where is the divide 
that separates it from the drainage that flows in the 
opposite direction? Are there any local divides sep- 
arating wet weather streams, or subdividing the 
drainage basin of the larger stream? Is the position 
of the divide constant? Are there any cold places in 
the stream in the summer or weak spots in the ice in 
the winter indicating the presence of springs in the 
bed of the stream? Are there any deltas formed ar 
the mouths of contributary streams? Does the flood- 
plain slope down toward the stream or away from it? 
Explain. Is the valley broad and U-shaped, with 
sloping sides, or narrow and V-shaped with precipi- 
tous sides? Does it manifest both of these features 
at different portions? Is there any difference in the 
hardness of the rock at the two places? Explain 
these facts. 

3. Waterfalle—-What causes the waterfall? 
Compare the shape of the valley below the falls with 
its shape above, and account fir the facts observed 
Have the falls always been at this point in the 
stream? Is their position permanent or changing? 


How and why? Will their height increase or de: 


crease? What relation exists between waterfalls and 
rapids? Is there a mill or factory at the site of the 
falls? What determined its location? . 

4. Lakes—(This study is adapted to smaller in- 
land Jakes and ponds.) What is the shape and size 
of the lake? Describe the size (height and breadth) 
of the waves. Are there waves of more than one size 
to be seen at once? If so, describe their relation to 
each other. Do the waves always move in the same 
direction? Do they ever vary greatly in height? 
Are waves ever wholly absent from the surface of 
the lake? Throw a chip onto the water and describe 
accurately its motion as a wave-form passes under it. 
Does it move forward at all? Does any of the water 
move forward in the direction of wave motion. 
How are the waves affected when they reach the 
shore? Is the shore of thard rock or of softer soil? 
Does it slope gently back from the water or is it pre- 
cipitous? Where is the outlet of the lake? How 
many streams flow into it? Is there any difference in 
the amount of sediment in the outflowing stream 
and that in the inflowing streams? Describe. What 
effect does the lake have on the sediment? Why? 
Is there a perceptible current from the inlets to the 
outlet? Are there deposits cf sediment at the mouths 
of the inflowing streams? If so, describe their ex- 
tent, material, and shape. Is the lake losing water 
in any other way than by its outflowing stream? If 
so, explain how. Is it gaining water in any way 
other than through its inflowing streams? Explain. 
Are there summer cottages along the shore? What 
favored their location? Is ice harvested from the 
lake in the winter? Is the lake of any advantage tu 
the community? Was it ever larger? Will the lake 
always exist? Give a reason for your opinion. 

5. The Geography of the Air—A great deal of 
very practical work may be done in the observation 
of local temperature, pressure, cloudiness, precipita- 
tion, wind direction, and velocity, and in a study of 
the daily weather maps issued by the United States 
weather bureau. . 

6. The Village or City—Under this heading, op- 
portunity is offered in every school for study in the 
field where geography merges insensibly into history, 
sociology, economics, in a word, into the science of 
human culture. The best and most comprehensive 
suggestions for study of this nature with which the 
speaker is acquainted is the outline for “‘A Study of 
the City of Terre Haute,” by Charles R. Dyer, in his 
“Studies in Indiana Geography,” which article is the 
source of a large part of the following suggestions. 

What are the conditions and influences that deter- 
mined the location and growth of the city? Who 
were the prominent men in the development of the 
city? What are the advantages and disadvantage 
of the present location and site? Describe the plan 
of the city, the system of namimg the streets and 
numbering the houses; the division into business 
part, manufacturing district, residence portion, and 
reasons for these divisions and their present location. 
The material, size, and architecture of the buildings, 
—public and private. The people, their number, 
density, race, sex, age, occupations, death-rate. 
The city government. Travel and transportation, 
including a study of the streets, their pavements, 
cleaning, removal of snow, bridges, amount of travel, 
character and number of different vehicles, and 
rights of foot passengers and vehicles. Street rail- 
ways and their-franchises. Railroads entering and 
leaving the city. Wagon roads and water trans- 
portation to and from the city. Communication 
with the outside world, including telegraph and tele- 
phone companies. Organization of the local post- 
office, amount of mail received and sent and income 
of the office. The police and fire departments, 
board of health, sewerage, cemeteries, garbage dis- 
posal, water and light supply. Imports and exports, 
trade with surrounding farming districts, wholesale 
stores, manufactories, banks, professions, and labor- 
ing organizations. Schools, libraries, newspapers,— 
local and foreign. Art galleries and museums. Lit- 
erary, musical, and art societies. Churches ani 
other religious institutions. Charitable institutions, 
such as hospitals, almshouses, etc. Jails. Pleasure 
resorts. Social organizations such as secret societies 
and fraternities. 
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WINDOW PLANTS. 


BY ADELINE H. JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. 


ILLUSTRATING LIFE-PRINCIPLES. 


The schoolroom that has not a row of plants on 
at least one window-sill is seldom seen at present; but 
whether these horticultural displays always add 
heauty and interest to the room is not so general. 
‘he frequency of sickly, leafless plants indicates that 
a few suggestions on the selection of plants for s 
«-hoolroom environment might not be without value. 

If we could adapt for our purposes the wisdom of 
ihe farmer in providing for succession of crops, the 
«chool window-gardens would present a continual! 
flourishing appearance. Moreover, when plants be- 
-ome sickly, they should be removed to a less con- 
spicuous place,—inmates of hospitals should not be 
kept before the public eye. At the beginning of the 
school term, it is advisable to select a number of 
healthy plants that can reasonably be relied on to 
remain green and hearty in the school environment. 
Among reliable plants are: Geranium; anthericuim 
or striped grass plant; aspodestra; Boston and Christ- 
nas fern; Tradescantia or Jacob’s Ladder, (1) large 
variegated and (2) pale green varieties; Sedum, 
Crassnula or ice plant; cactus, as Echinocactus. 

Besides these steady, slow growers, it is advisable 
to have some rapid growers, as it is interesting to 








Tradescantia (variagated). 


watch their development from day to day. A sweet 
potato grows beautifully in a hyacinth glass, produc- 
ing a netted mass of silvery-white roots below, and 
a gracefully twining vine above. Popcorn sown 
thickly in soil forms rapidly a growth of delicate 
green sword-shaped leaves. Mustard seeds sprinkled 
over a large sponge, kept moist continually, produce 
a pretty effect. A pot of oxalis or sour grass is as 
useful as beautiful. The cost of a few good bulbs, 
as hyacinth or daffodil, is trivial in contrast to the 
great delight with which the children watch their de- 
velopment. This interest will spread to the other 
plants, less attractive, but vet as instructive. 

Having now a supply of various plants for the 
window-garden, how are the children to receive the 
sreatest benefit from them, for besides their silent 
influence, beautifying the room, they can become oi 
living, vital influence? By a series of talks, sup- 
plemented by written questions, outlining points te 
be observed and reported on, the plants can be 
‘tudied and utilized to great advantage. 

The first few talks aim to impress the idea thai 
plants are living things. But what does it mean to 
Living animals eat and sleep, breathe and 
move about, and know what is about them, or, in 
other words, are conscious of their surroundings. 
ldo plants possess any of these characteristics of liv- 


he alive? 


ing animals? 

All the children will know that plants need food,— 
lor if they are not watered they die. The soil sup- 
plies the nourishment taken in by the rootlets, or 
lant-mouths. The by-paths into which the ques- 
tion of plant food and its reservation lead, are many; 
ut at first it is best to touch upon the other fune- 
ions of living things, 

The question of breathing; i. e., the taking in of 
‘resh air containing the necessary oxygen, and the 
‘ving off of air consisting mainly of carbon-dioxide, 
‘an be answered by a striking experiment. Before 
ommencing the experiment, see that the children 
nderstand its object and what you want to prove, 





Nothing is more discouraging than to arrange ex- 
periments, demonstrate the point, and then to find 
that the children have missed the idea of it all. 
First, show that a match burns in the air, as oxygen 
is present. Then lower a match into a wide-mouth 
bottle. It continues to burn as the oxygen in the air 
supports combustion. Now, breathe into the bottle, 
through a glass-tube reaching to the bottom. After 
a few minutes, the bottle will be full of carbon- 
dioxide, given off from the lungs. Quickly lower 
the burning match into the bottle. It goes out. 
Why? Because a flame cannot live in carbon- 
dioxide, Which was passed into the bottle during ex- 
piration. ‘Thus far the facts are the same as thos» 
taught in the physiology lesson. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for true correlation of studies. 

The day previous to this lesson, place a handfu' 
of soaked peas in an air-tight jar. They wil begi. 
to germinate. Show the jar to the class and ex- 
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To test for Carbon- Dioxide, 

plain that the seeds are beginning to grow, and s» 
are small, living plants. Do they breathe and give 
off carbon-dioxide? How can we tell whether 
carbon-dioxide is in the jar? Just as before, lower 
a match quickly into the jar. Out goes the match, 
to the astonishment of the class. This is proof that 
plants give out carbon-dioxide in breathing, just as 
animals. 

Lo plants sleep? A plant of oxalis, sour-grass, or 
clover is required for this demonstration. Notice 
the position of the three leaflets which make up one 
leaf, first during the morning of a bright day, and 
again just before leaving school in the late after- 
noon. The day-position of the leaflets is spreadirg 
and flat, but as night approaches, the leaflets fall and 
hang down against the stem, thus assuming a night. 
or sleep position. This is the simplest way, at eur 
command, in which to present this complicated pro)- 
lem of plant-sleep. a 

Motion and activity typify life in the ammal 
kingdom, yet there are host of animals which do noi 
move from place to place, and which make only a 
Common examples are 
the oysters, corals, and sponges. So if plants are 
rooted to the ground, they are not more immovabl« 
than some animals. The oxalis, mentioned above, 
does raise and lower its leaves with alternating l'g'it 
and darkness. The sensitive plants, like the 
Mimosa, close their leaflets if gently shaken or 
touched with a needle-point. 

Do plants, like animals, know anything about 
their surroundings? Plants show that they know 
from what direction the sunlight comes, and they 
Any window 


few sluggish movements. 


grow towards the source of light. 
plant that has been kept in one position will illus- 
trate this. The stems bent over toward the 
window, and the leaves have arranged themselves so 
as to present the largest amount of surface to the 
sun’s ravs. Turn a window plant, which shows this 
marked adaptation, so that it now bends into the 
room. Notice, that in a few days it has straightened 
up, and that in a few days it has straightened up, 
and that in a week it has bent over toward the win 
dow again. The delicate stems of sprouting mus- 


are 


tard, grown on a sponge, bend at a decided angle 
toward the light. In greenhouses, lighted from the 
top, the plants grow symmetrically. 

In these preliminary talks, the facts should be il- 
lustrated by the plants themselves, so that the chil- 
dren will begin to think of plants as living organ- 
isms, feeding, breathing, showing movements, and 
responding to their environment. These lessons will 
bring out questions on related points that should be 
grouped together and treated more fully under the 
main topic, “Conditions Necessary for Plant Life.” 
The sub-divisions for this series of lessons are: 1. 
Heat; 2, Light; 3, Air; 4, Moisture. 

Another phase of nature work to be studied from 
window-plants is descriptive botany. Teach the 
names of plant parts, as roct, stem, leaves; such terms 
as describe the shape, veining, and margin of leaves. 
In this way, preparation. is made for the study of 
trees'and their leaves’in the spring. In teaching 
botanical terms, take only a few at a time, and give 
frequent quick reviews, requiring the children to 
write a few words descriptive of the specimen shown 
them. And to repeat, always teach from the real 
object, thereby following the words, “Study Nature, 
not Books.” 








ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(X1.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


PROBLEMS FOR VARIOUS GRADES. 


Susan can thread 10 needles in 2 minutes. 

How many in 4 minutes? In 6 minutes? In 10 min- 
utes? In 1 minute? 

How long would it take her to thread 100 needles? 

Sarah and Sophia can thread 24 needles in 4 minutes. 

How long would it take one of them? 

How long would it take both to thread 12? 

Both to thread 36? 

One to thread 12? 

One to thread 56? 

If 6 boys can pile wood in 3 minutes, how long would 
it take 1 boy? 

If 10 boys 5 minutes, how long 1 boy? 

If 12 boys 6 minutes, how long 1 boy? 

If 7 boys 8 minutes, how long 1 boy? 

If 6 boys 9 minutes, how long 1 boy? 

If 7 boys 9 minutes, how long 1 boy? 

If 6 boys can pile wood in z minutes, how many can 
pile it in 1 minute? 

If 9 boys in 3 minutes, how many in 1 minute? 

If 12 boys in 3 minutes, how many in 1 minute? 

If 72 boys in 8 minutes, how many in 1 minute? 

If 56 boys in 7 minutes, how many in 1 minute? 

If 54 boys in 6 minutes, how many in 1 minute? 

If 1 boy can pile wood in 6 hours, how many boys 
could de it in 2 hours? : 

One boy 12 hours, how many in 3 hours? 

One boy 18 hours, how many in 5 hours? 

One boy 27 hours, how many in 3 hours? 

One boy 28 hours, how many in 4 hours? 

One boy 42 hours, how many in 6 hours? 

One boy 56 hours, how many in 7 hours? 

Twelve boys can do work in 4 days, how many in 1 
day? 

One boy 8 days, how long 4 boys? 

Twelve boys 5 days, how many 1 day? 

Twelve boys 6 days, how many 1 day? 

Twelve boys 7 days, how many 1 day? 

Twelve boys 8 days, how many 1 day? 

Twelve boys 9 days, how many 1 day? 

One boy 96 days, how long 8 boys? 

One boy 84 days, how long 7 boys? 

One boy 72 days, how long 6 boys? 

One boy 63 days, how long 7 boys? 

If 8 girls thread needles in 1 minute, how long wouiu 
it take 1 girl? 

If 63 girls do it in 7 minutes, how long 1? 

If 63 girls do it in 9 minutes, how long 1? 

Uf 56 girls do it in 7 minutes, how long 1? 

If 56 gir.s do it in 8 minutes, how long .. 

If 72 girls do it in 6 minutes, how .ong 1? 

If 72 girls do it in 9 minutes, how long 1? 

If 72 girls ao it in 8 minutes, how long 1? 

If 1 girl can do work in 26 days, how many girls could 
do it in 13 days? 

If 1 boy can do work in 96 days, how many boys could 
do it in 12 days? 

How many in 8 days? 

How many in 6 days? 

If 1 boy can do work in 48 days, how many in 6 days? 

How many in 4? 


l Continued on page 108.) 
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Grand Hotel, headquarters at Cincinnati. 
Department of Superintendence, Oincinnati, 


February 24-6. 
There is more for the money in the Palace hotel 
in Cincinnati, than in any other hotel in thag city. 
Mr. Rockefeller has provided $100,000 a year for 
ten years—an even million—for rural schools in the 
South. This is a notable gift. 


The suit of the teachers of Chicago for $249,000 
of the court tax award has been postponed twelve 
times, always by the defendants. 


The Daughters of the Revolution in several states 
are giving beautiful medals for the best essay by the 
pupils of the public schools on “The Revolutionary 
War.” 

Milwaukee teachers now have their salaries raised. 
Let the good work goon. Not to give the teachers a 
share in the prosperity of the times would be scan- 
dalous. 

There will be much more legislation asked for 
schools this year than ever before, and educational 
legislation will be more easily secured than ever 
before. 

laws to prevent “child labor” should be skill- 
fully drawn. Get a copy of the law in your state 
and send it to Jane Addams, Hull Houze, Chicago, 
asking her if it is wise. 

Orville T. Bright, for many years superintendent 
of Cool county 
January 1, has accepted the principalship of the 
Doolittle school. 


successful principals of Chicago. 


- 
11] 
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succeeded by Dr. Nightingale on 


He was formerly one of the most 


New York City is doing more than any other city 


in the world to try to have her schools of the great- 


good to the greatest number. She is to have the 


est 





best truant school scheme in the world; the best un- 
graded class plan for the relief of all teachers who 
are overburdened by the exceptional pupils; the best 
system for the benefit of the defective classes. 








A REPREHENSIBLE FEATURE. 


One feature of the proposed Chicago charter is a 
long step backward and deserves universal condem- 
nation. In the present charter teachers have tenure; 
in the new charter it is taken from them. ‘T’o abol- 
ish tenure for teachers when once secured, is facing 
the Dark Ages. But that which makes the new 
feature almost diabolical is the trickery of it. The 
removal is given the garb of tenure by providing for 
a hevsring by the superintendent, but such hearing 
is to come after dismissal and not before. Every 
tenure law requires that reasons be given by the dis- 
missing authority and the teacher be privileged to 
maintain her right to remain. ‘This new charter al- 
lows the superintendent to dismiss, cut her from the 
pay roll, and then as an outsider allows her to argue 
why she should be put back. That makes her case 
worse than in the old days, when there was no tenure, 
hut a majority vote only required for re-election. 








FUN IN FERTILIZERS. 





A study of fertilizers in any school may easily con- 
tribute as much by way of interest as music or paint- 
ing. Are you incredulous? I wish you could have 
been with me, recently, in a school in wuich were 
arranged in bottles thirty different fertilizers. The 
boys could tell about each of them with an alertness 
and spirit more keen that I have chanced to see in 
the case of art or literature. Here was one fertilizer 
—nitrate of soda—of which one firm in.ports from 
Chili 100,000 tons annually. These lads know the 
chief constituents of each of the thirty fertilizers, 
and they know how to make a fertilizer that is spe- 
cially adapted to each standard crop, such as beets, 
potatoes, celery, corn, onions. 

To these students there is much more sat'sfaction 
in working out a problem of this kind than one in 
algebra, and more fun in it than in collecting butter- 
flies. 


HONORING SUPERINTENDENT BALLIET. 








Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent, Spring- 
field, Mass., is probably second to no school official in 
the United States in scholarly professional equip- 
ment or in direct supervisory influence, and it i; 
highly creditable to that city that all this is appre- 
ciated. , 

At the completion of fifteen years of service as the 
head of the school system, Dr. Balliet was honored 
as no other man has been in the history of the city. 
No judge, no merchant, no other professional 
man or city official has received such distinguished 
honor as did he at the public banquet at which 160 
of the leading citizens, mayor and judges, bankers 
and publishers, doctors and lawyers, clergymen and 
editors, merchants and manufacturers, teachers and 
statesmen, banqueted in ‘his honor, and presented 
him with an elegant set of the works of John Fiske. 
The discriminating and ardent praise of Dr. Balliet 
by the leading men in the city and state was the most 
noteworthy feature. 





THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 

Under the lead of President James Bb. Angell of 
the University of Michigan, Chicago is having, this 
week, a notable conference on the improvement of 
the public schools with their 25,000,000 pupils, and 
of the Sunday schools with half that number, from 
the standpoint of religious and moral instruction. 
It is improbable that early and tangible results will 
follow, and it is almost too much to hope that any 
considerable influence can be traced to this discu:- 
sion, but it is certain that, whether traceable or not, 
good will result. Every meeting of this kind is 
morally sure to be either perfunctory or cranky, but 
in either case it sets the rank and file to thinking and 
to acting. The men who confer are usually those 
who neither,think nor act at first hand iv the matter 
under discussion, but the simple fact that these 
things are being discussed and widely reported in 


the press stimulates the real thinkers arid actors. It 
is improbable that any leader in the Chicago confer- 
ence is a genuine teacher or in close touch as a 
superinsendent with the grades in the public schools 
which reach the great body of children who have no 
definite religious instruction at home, or with the 
same class of children in the Sunday schools. 

The discussions will be a far-away or academic 
treatment of the question raised, but they will have 
an indirect influence upon many of those in who-e 
hands the reform activities must rest. 

Neither the public school nor the Sunday school is 
doing highly creditable work in Bible teaching, or in 
direct moral leadership, but each is doing a grand 
service along these lines for which slight credit is 
given. <An_ intelligent, God-fearing, child-loving 
teacher in the public school or the Sunday school is, 
has always been, and will always be a mighty force 
in personal and national character building. 








TOPICS AT CINCINNATI. 


The Human Side of Geography. 

The Best Methods of Electing School Boards. 

The Freedom of the Teacher. 

A Readjustment of the High School Curriculum. 

The Revelation of St. John from a Literary Point 
of View. 

Industrial Educaition in Rural Schools. 

Literature in the Grades and How to Use It. 

To What Extent and in What Form Should the 
Manual ‘Training Idea be Embodied in Public 
School Work? ; 

}oes the College or the Normal School Build the 
Stronger ‘Teacher? 

Jlow can State and County Superintendents As- 
sist in Making ‘Teaching a Profession? 

Shall We Have Teachers’ Pensions and What Shall 
be the System? 

Should the Raising and Distribution of School 
Funds be Entirely Managed by the State? 

The Organization and Function of Training 
Schools. 

Public Opinion and Good Schools. 

The Most Effective Use of the Superintendent’s 
Time. 

What Should be the Features of a Modern Ele- 
mentary School Building? 

How to Utilize Fully the Plant of a City School 
System. 

Reduction of Time in the Elementary Schools. 

The University of Oxferd and the Rhodes’ Schol- 
arships. 

Some Practical Problems in Manual Training. 

(‘o-education in High Schools and Universities. 

What Constitutes an Educational Journal? 

The Proposed Increase of Postage Rates on 
Monthly Papers. 








A FEW INTERESTING CALCULATIONS. 


Here are some calculations which Hon. Charles R. 
Skinner makes in his annual report as state superin- 
tendent of New York:— 

“In order to better realize the extent of the school 
population of this state, let us imagine every child 
of school age, viz., five to eighteen years, residing in 
the state, forming in a procession at Buffalo and 
marching four abreast, four feet apart, along the line 
of the New York Central! railroad toward New York 
city. If this procession should move at the rate of 
three miles per hour for ten hours a day, it would 
take ten and one-quarter days for it to pass any one 
given point and would form an unbroken line of 
308 8-10 miles, a distance greater than from Buffalo 
to Albany. 

“The expense of maintaining the public schools for 
the year was $38,441,908.57, which amount if made 
up entirely of one dollar bills would extend 4,398 
miles if laid end to end in a straight line; or, if made 
up entirely of silver dollars‘and loaded on a train 
would require fifty-five cars each holding a little 
more than twenty tons to carry this amount of 
money. 

“During the past year 33,390 teachers were em- 
ployed in the publie schools of the state for the legal 
term. If all these teachers should attend the Nation- 
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al Educational Association to be held in Boston next 
July, 556 passenger coaches would be required to 
transport them; if each train was composed of e ght 
coaches it would take sixty-nine such trains to ac- 
commodate the entire number. 

There are 11,690 school buildings in the state. If 
these buildings were placed on both sides of the 
street, each building on a lot 100 feet front, they 
would make a continuous street 111 miles long.” 








CHICAGO SALARY SCALE. 


While we have referred to the Chicago salar‘es 
nore than once in recent issues of the Journal of 
Kducation, we have not, it seems, given the detais 
which are called for. 

A salary increase amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly $500,000 a year was granted to the teaching 
force of the Chicago public schools by the board of 
education on January 22. 

Of this sum $230,000 will be received in advance 
hy the grade and primary school teachers. The 
salary of every teacher of these two classes in the 
system was raised $50 a year. The salary of every 
head assistant is raised $50 in addition to the regular 
schedule advances. Every teacher who passes the 
promotional tests given by the board will be entitled 
to an additional increase of $50 a year. 

The salaries of all principals, high school teachers, 
and department and district superintendents, as 
well as of all engineers and janitors in the service, 
were returned to the old salary schedule which was 
in force prior to the five per cent. reduction of last 
year. The only exception, and it is an important 
and unjust exception, was in case of the experienced 
grade and primary teachers who had been cut nine 
per cent. and only six per cent. was restored. 








THE WHKEK IN REVIEW. 





It looks as if the consumer’s turn had come at 
last, in the coal market. Prices of anthracite at re- 
tail have broken in New York to $7.50 a ton and 
less, to $10 in Boston, and correspondingly else- 
where. ‘The occasion for the sudden drop is the fact 
that the speculative dealers who have been accumu- 
lating enormous stocks of coal near New York, in 
the hope of taking advantage of the public neces- 
sities, have been baffled by the continued coli! 
weather and by the near approach of spring. Condi- 
liens have so quickly altered ithere that it is no longer 
the consigner who is seekiny ihe dealer, but the 
dealer who is anxiously drumming up trade. The 
New York Tribune reports that the dealers’ agents 
are making almost a house-to-house canvass. Some 
one is going to lose heavily on these stores of fancy- 
priced coal, but there will be, from this time on, a 
relaxing pressure upon the consumer. 

* * * 

The members of the Boston “Coal Club” profess 
indignation that they should have been made the 
subjects of investigation simultaneously by a legisla- 
tive and a congressional committee; but the facts 
which have been brought to light seem to justify the 
scrutiny to which the operations of the club have 
been subjected. It has been established that the 
members of the club control absolutely all the coal 
which reaches the Boston market for the ordinary 
consumer; that they fix prices by circulars sent out 
to members: and that, when any customer changes 
from one dealer to another, the dealer who is bereft 
is paid fiftv cents a ton on the traffic by the dealer 
who gets the trade, and this despite the fact that the 
profit per ton of anthracite is represented as being 
only twenty-five cents a ton, and on bituminous 
still less. If this is not a combination in restraint of 
trade, it would be hard to find one, even if it does 
operate under a so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
instead of under a signed agreement as formerly. 
One of the witnesses for the club declared that its 
inembers were not “the kind of men” to take advan- 
lage of the public, but that is an insufficient assur- 
anee, 

* bd bd 

The news that King Edward was suffering from 
‘a feverish cold” was enough on Tuesday to send 
consols down and to give a feverish tone to the Lon- 
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don stock market. The fact is that the English are 
extremely sensitive regarding the king’s health, and 
that his rapid and apparently complete recovery from 
his illness, and the consequent operation of last year, 
has not at all allayed their uneasiness. A slight in- 
disposition, which in a younger man would pass al- 
most unnoticed, is enough to start a kind of panic 
when the King is visited with it. It is deplorab'e 
that the King’s illness which, whether serious or not, 
was unquestionably genuine, should have been made 
the occasion of a bit of malicious gossip by cable 
which represented it as merely an affectation, to 
cover a quarrel between the King and Queen, and to 
furnish an excuse for their failure to attend the 
Duke of Devonshire’s inouse party. 
* * * 

Party discipliné seems to be at rather a low ebb in 
both houses of Congress. In the House, the action 
which was taken on the Philippine currency bill, in 
substituting for the bill reported by the committee a 
bill providing for the extension of the American 
currency system to the islands, was taken by the 
coalition of a handful of Republicans with all or 
practically all of the Democrats. In the Senate, a 
minority of Republicans, led by Senator Quay, has 
combined with the Democrats in a persistent attempt 
to pass the “omnibus” statehood bill. ‘Together, 
they constitute a majority of the Senate, but it is a 
majority secured by means which are damaging to 
party discipline. 

* * * 

The Senate is doing its anti-trust legislation on 
the instalment plan: First, a bill prohibiting d's- 
crimination and rebates in freight rates in interstate 
commerce; then a.bill to expedite the hearings in 
federal courts of suits against trusts; and besides 
these, a provision in the department of commerce 
bill fora bureau of corporations. The ease and 
rapidity with which these measures have been put 
through the Senate, without even a debate, at a time 
when conditions favored obstruction, if obstruction 
was thought desirable by any one, inspires a certain 
degree of distrust as to the efficacy of the bills in 
question. The House is following quite a different 
plan, in holding to the bill framed primarily by Mr. 
Littlefield, and the prospect of an agreement of the 
two houses upon really effective legislation is not the 
brightest. 

* * * 

By a narrow majority of about 1,600 in a total 
vote of 60,000, Vermont has voted to abandon the 
prohibitory policy which it has maintained for fifty 
years, and to substitute the local option system, com- 
bined with high license, after the general model of 
the Massachusetts plan. As in Massachusetts, the 
unit in determining the license question will be the 
individual city or town, and the vote will be taken 
annually. The minimum fee, however, is not so 
high as in Massachusetts. The prohibitionists and 
the temperance organizations in Vermont made a 
strong campaign against the change in the law, but 
now that it is made, they will probably transfer their 
energies to the local no-license campaigns, which 
will come right along. The Vermont vote is a sym- 
tom of the declining strength of the prohibitory idea 
in dealing with the liquor questions, and it is likely 
to increase the existing restlessness in other prohib:- 
tion states. 

* * * 

A United States squadron has again been set in 
motion for the protection of imperiled American in- 
terests in a Latin-American republic. This time the 
trouble is in Honduras, and it is of a more than 
ordinarily complicated type, although, happily, 
European interests are not affected as they are in 
Venezuela. In Honduras, the origin of the trouble 
is that President Sierra is unwilling to give place to 
his just-elected successor, Senor Bonilla. The latter 
has organized a force to sustain his claims, and the 
Honduran congress has approved of his election. 
The affair might quickly burn itself out, after the 
wont of most Latin-American revolutions, were if 
not that the neighboring republics are taking sides 
in the quarrel. ‘The president of Guatemala is in 
favor of Senor Bonilla; the presidents of Nicaragua 


and Salvador favor President Sierra, Meanwhile, 


the president of Salvador has a revolution in his own 
republic to attend to. The whole situation is rhixed, 
and the only thing which seems quite clear is the 
necessity of some police duty by the Pacific squad- 
ron of the United States, which has been ordered to 
Honduras. 

* 1 * 

While there is no reason for taking a gloomy view 
of the Venezuelan situation, or imagining that the- 
United States will become involved in untoward 
complications because of it, there is undeniably a 
strong public demand that Congress shall give atten- 
tion to the needs of the navy, both as regards new 
ships and the manning of them. The United Sta‘es 
is a peace-seeking and peace-loving country, but its 
increasing responsibilities as a world power make it 
imperative that it should be able to defend itself, 17 
attacked, and to this end it must maintain an ade- 
quate navy, and must have men and officers enough 
to man its ships. The House committee on naval 
affairs recognizes this necessity by reporting a b'll 
which authorizes the construction of three first-class 
battleships, one first-class cruiser, and two steel 
training ships, and which provides also for -loubling 
the number of cadets at Annapolis, and for the en- 
listment of 3,000 additional seamen and 800 addi- 
tional marines. 





[ Continued from page 1(0.] 





out trespassing upon the domain of religious instruc- 
tion, attention is called to the provision of section 
42 of the school law, enacted in 1900:— 

“Sect. 42. It shall be the duty of all teachers to 
endeavor to impress on the minds of their pupils the 
principles of morality, truth, justice, temperance, 
and patriotism; to teach them to avoid idleness, pro- 
fanity, and falsehood; to instruct them in the prin- 
ciples of free government, and to train them up tu 
the true comprehension of the rights, duty, and dig- 
nity of American citizenship.” | 

Nevada, Idaho, and Oregon: The Bible is not gen- 
erally read in the public schools. 

New York: The school law of New York is silent 
with reference to the reading of the Bible in the 
public schools. 

Section 18 of chapter 386 of the Laws of 1851, re- 
lating to the city of New York, provides as follows:—- 

“But nothing herein contained shall authorize the 
board of education to exclude the Holy Scriptures, 
without note or comment, or any selections there- 
from, from any of the public schools provided for by 
this act. But it shall not be competent for the said 
board of education to decide what version, if any, of 
the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, shall 
be used in any of the schools.” 

This identical language is contained in section 
1062 of chapter 410 of the Laws of 1882, entitled 
“An act to consolidate into one act and to declare 
the special and local laws affecting public interests in 
the state of New York.” The same language is 
found in chapter 378 of the Laws of 1897, entitled 
“An act to unite into one municipality under the 
corporate name of the ‘City of New York’ the various 
communities lying in and about New York harbor, 
and constituting Greater New York.” The same 
provision is found in section 115 of chapter 466 of 
the Laws of 1901, being a revision of the charter of 
Greater New York. 

It will thus be seen that the statute for more than 
fifty years has distinctly and specifically provided 
that the Bible might be read in the schools of the 
vreatest municipality on this continent, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the charter, the 
board of education of that city, in subdivision 3 of 
section 42 of the by-laws of the board of education 
provides as follows:— 

“All the schools under the jurisdiction of the 
board shall be opened with reading a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment.” 

Thus the statute distinctly provides for the readl- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools of a municl- 
pality wherein one-half of the children of school age 
in this state reside. Throughout the remainder of 
the state it is probable that a large majority of the 
schools are opened with the reading of selections 
from the Bible. 
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’ 
How many in 8? 
How many in 12? 


How many in 16? 
If one girl can do work in 72 minutes, how many in 6? 


In 8: In 12? In9? 

If 12 men can do work in 8 days, how long would it 
take 1 man? 

If 9 in 12, how many in 1? 

If 7 in 9, how many in 1? 

If 6 in 8, how many in 1? 

If 7 in 12, how many in 1? 

If 7 in 8, how many in 1? 

If 7 in 7, how many in 1? 

If a boy can pile wood 4 feet high and 12 feet long in 
2 days, how long would he make a pile 4 feet high in 1 
day? 

How long could ne make it in 3 days? In 4 days? 

If it was 4 feet high and 12 feet long in 2 days, how 
high could he make it in 1 day if it was 12 feet long? 

How many feet high in 3 days? In 4 days? In 6 
days? In 10 days? 

Jane can pick 27 quarts of peaches in 3 hours. How 
many quarts in 1 hour? In 6 hours? In 7 hours? In 8 
hours? In 9 hours? In 12 hours? 

Julia can pick 28 quarts in 4 hours. How many in 6 
hours? In 7, hours? In 8 hours? in 9 hours? In 12 
hours? 

Josephine can pick 42 quarts in 6 hours. How many 
in 12 hours? In 9 hours? In 7 hours? In 8 hours? In 
4 hours? 

Mr. Wheeler dug a trench 18 feet long, 4 feet wide, 6 
feet deep in 6 days. How long would it have taken him 
had it been 1 foot deep? Two feet deep? ‘Three feet 
deep? Four feet deep? 

How long would it have taken if it had been 2 feet 
wide? Twelve feet wide? 

How long would it have taken him if it had been 36 
feet long? Twelve feet long? Six feet long? 

How deep could he have made it in 12 days? 

How wide could he have made it (18 feet long and 6 
feet deep) in 12 days? In 24 days? 

Mr. Clement made a ditch 4 feet wide, 12 feet long, 8 
feet deep in 24 days. How many days would it have 
taken if he had had 5 men helping him? 

How wide could Mr. Clement have made it alone in 6 
days? 

How long could ne have made it in 48 days? 

How long in 12 days? 

How deep in 48 days? 

How deep in 12 days? 

How deep in 6 days? 

Six men can dig a ditch 36 feet long, 12 feet wide, 9 
feet deep in 72 days. How long would the ditch be if 
only 1 man worked? 

If 2 men worked? 

If 3 men worked? 

How wide if 12 men worked? 

How wide if 2 men worked? 

How wide if 24 men worked? 

How deep if 12 men worked? 

How deep if 18 men worked? 

How many days would it take to dig it 1 foot deep? 
Four feet deep? 

How many days to dig it 1 foot wide? Six feet wide? 

How many days 18 feet long? Twelve feet long? Six 
feet long? 

If John goes 5 miles east and Flenry goes § miles west, 
how far apart are they? 

If John goes 8 miles in 2 hours and Henry goes 6 miles 
an hour in the same direction from the same starting 
place, how far apart are they in 5 hours? 

If they go in opposite directions, how far apart are 
they in 5 hours? In 7 hours? 


COMPLICATED PROBLEMS, 








BY DR. GEORGE P. BROWN. 


It is an everyday mistake with many teachers that 
the problems they put before the pupils require 
chains of facts for their solution that are so long 
that the chain breaks before the pupils reach the 
answer; and then all further efforts are in-vain. 
Jecause this is so common an error some investiga- 
tors, like Dr. John Dewey, for example, believe that 
the education of the child shall be so conducted that 
he shall make his own problems, which the teacher 
shall assist him to solve when that is needfual.— 
School and Home Education. 





In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
From ourselves the music swells; 
By ourselves our life is fed 
With sweet or bitter daily bread. 
—Nixon Waterman 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—(X.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


Born, London, Eng., February 10, 1775. 
Essays of Elia published, 1823. 
Died, December 27, 1834. 

The influence that most largely shaped Lamb’s 
literary work was his acquaintance with Samue! Tay- 
lor Coleridge. They were boys at school together; 
they were firm friends throughout life. 

Coleridge did the unusual thing in giving place in 
a volume of his own verse to four sonnets by Lamb, 
bringing him thus into public notice, and aiding 
him to plant his foot on the ladder of fame. 

Lamb’s career was a signal triumph over adverse 
circumstances. An impediment in speech cou'd 
never be removed. Insanity was in his family, and 
he himself was in a retreat for a short time. An 
insane sister was the cause of an awful domestic 
tragedy, and all his adult life he heroically gave to 
her restraint and comfort. The fear of insanity 
shut him out from married life, though there was 
one who loved him well. This is what Wordsworth 
alludes to when in speaking of departed friends, he 
says:— 

“And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth.” 


For thirty-three years, Lamb was an accountant 
in the East India house, but figures did not bound 
his horizon. After business hours he wrote some 
charming things in poetry, but chiefly in prose, that 
delighted his own day, and claim the attention of 
the cultivated to this day. 

He tried to be a novelist and a dramatist; but in 
each of these attempts his success was limited. His 
“Rosamond Gray” has never been widely read. The 
caustic Edinburgh Review ridiculed his dramas to 
death. 

Nor was his poetry his best effort, though it won 
him many friends. His poem, “The Old Familiar 
Faces,” appeals pathetically to those who have lost 
friends. It begins thus:— 


“IT have had playmates, I have had companions 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days; 
All, all are gone—the old familiar faces.” 


It was as an essayist that Lamb was destined to 
excel. When forty-five, he began the “Essays of 
Elia,” which became the cornerstone of his fame. 
They were amazingly popular with literary England. 
They were so simple and unassuming, yet so chaste 
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and strong, that they were appreciated by all who 
loved good writing. Competent critics have claimed 
for him a place beside Steele and Addison—those 
princely essayists. 

The plainest themes were made attractive by his 
elegant diction and winning humor. The unprom- 
ising theme might be “Roast Pig,” or “Praise of 
Chimney-Sweepers,” or “Mrs. Battle on Whist,” bu 
it became elegant in his hands. 

The tenderest pathos prevails in his “Dream GChil- 
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dren.” Ainger says that “for delicate beauty and 
tonderness, it has no rival in English literature.” 

The following sample of his style is taken from his 
“Imperfect Sympathies”: 

“T can look with no indifferent eye upon things or 
persons. Whatever is, is to me a matter of taste or 
jistaste; or when once it becomes indifferent, it be- 
vins to be disrelishing. I am, in plainer words, a 
jundle of prejudicies, the veriest thrall to sym- 
pathies, apathies, antipathies. 

“In a certain sense, I hope it may be said of me 
that I am a lover of my species. . . . I cannot like 
all people alike. I have been trying all my life to 
like Scotehmen, and am obliged to desist from the 
experiment in despair. ‘They cannot like me; and, 
in truth, I never knew one of that nation who at- 
tempted to do it. 

“IT love Quaker ways, and Quaker worship. I ven- 
erate the Quaker principles. It does me good for the 
rest of the day when I meet any of their people in 
my path. . .. But I cannot like the Quakers (as 
lyesdemona would say) to live with them. I should 
starve at their primitive banquet.” 

Lamb was a large figure in the literary circles of 
the early nineteenth century. 
homes” drew together literary London. When, a; 
the result of a simple accident, he died in the hey- 
day of his career, his decease was regarded as a pub- 
lic calamity, and a private grief. .Every tribute that 
affection could bestow was gladly and graciously paid 
to his memory. 








THE COLLEGE ENROLMENT. 


The Boston Congregationalist has prepared the following 
table, which is of interest to the colleges and the friends of 
colleges :— 











Total Totalin 
number Gain over entering Gain over 
Institution. students. last year. class. lart year, 
Amherst. sacsecccoeewssees 391 *18 108 *7 
Atlanthese3 celepacabeeseeed 285 nd: Fae 12 5 
BowdGbihs os 04+ ds- bed ete os 279 25 40 6 
Browdl. cases cvvscshtccgack eee 5 208 5 
Bryn Mawr....eceecccecs +424 oe 81 xe 
Carletetis oa ce Creare cetees 300 7 105 23 
Chicago University......2.200 $s 455 54 
ColoraG@e «bce eswsitatabedes 547 45 103 13 
Columbia .<osccccsésecsed 2,588 213 260 *42 
Cornéll..osv'dexs cobb ovens 2,900 200 th te 
Dartmouth. os. ctcsccecces 704 18 229 14 
DOane «avvcddcids posescates 172 28 51 12 
Drury... cccsccccccoscccces 300 we 25 2 
Fargo o's ivvnB b00:6 ob2 wb% i% 118 12 10 *] 
Fairmowatséc9 oo co dbes 6083 201 27 29 3 
Fisk 0533 Sseebs Seeds sexd 461 13 22 1 
French-American .........- 86 es 2 oe 
Harvards< cuwegrew vein si 4,194 50 730 37 
LOWS 66'ub Ota DOE s 08 5 BERS 456 45 123 13 
Johns Hopkins..........+- 670 11 63 16 
Mariettais sich) ob's Cbécb cies 250 és 35 ° 
Mass. Agricultural..... .. 151 17 50 a 
Mass. Ins’te. Technology.1,620 105 511 71 
Middlebury.......--++e++- 116 : 34 1 
Mount Holyoke........... 673 62 246 44 
New Fae qos cu ¥ 40440 1,915 ee 235 109 
Oberiigias si¢ad tira bije on 00 1,297 121 174 10 
Olivet..c:cvesastoents nguctcen 250 25 75 f 
PacifG, csemasee reper <suae 201 13% 21 34% 
Pom@itie sano Seow €i-00 0ba9 265 56 62 20 
Rada St. eS0 sei 300 Fett 410 we 73 Pa 
Ripon...... eeisvee cove bene 138 7 23 a 
Rollinsias swe tks anaeiseaota 98 9 11 9 
Smithccscasos tPaeve cian 1,019 os 298 34 
Straighhscecvawenks teueeen 550 30 24 ee 
Tougni@e cekssnnesaer tee 220 10 és on 
Tw fta cs csceunnaitn bees diedcnden 950 50 89 *6 
Uniots isasses0ecedinocine 181 os 70 ° 
Vassah o.0cdcsrde ants neneee 860 64 312 : 
W achbuts:.. ks us d0se060003 291 24 66 15 
Wellesley... oscceseseces 884 65 819 40 
Wesleyan TrITIV cs Tee 820 20 106 29 
Whestem ac sd: piis dese ena 212 13 16 *4 
Williams. ceccctties geudse 418 28 138 32 
Yale i ssecssesvisekstis 2,785 100 603 
Vanktoteidob idbedsd be Seds 203 9 19 2 
* Decrease. 
WORDS FOR SPELLING TEST. 
Sieve, Wednesday, stubble, merino, alpaca, exceed, 


bounteous, prairie, sickle, tenement, imbecile, ledger, 
fete, assent, lief, dyeing, villain, juiciness, dizziness, 
(dependence, obstacle, inseparable, machinist, cede, re- 
prieve, precision, deceivable, engaging, ascended, de- 
meanor, leopard, celebrity, grandeur, righteous, martyr, 
‘ourist, mortgage, piteous, fickle, shepherd, milliner, 
meridian, chisel, missile, bulletin, allege, fugitive, cite, 
idyl, scepter, burglar, noticeable, wizard, fortieth, pre- 
cede, ingenuous, deficit, meas'es, erroneous, decisive, 
‘tratagem, wily, residue, solitaire, museum, perceptible, 
Japanese, trellis, divisible, wring, * stctionary, rinse, 
bountiful, nickel, hydrant, heirloom, bilious, lien, hearse, 
recede, misspell, palette, embezzle, liquefy, tamable, 
judgment, crystal, desperate, hosiery,. confectionery, 
incredible, finance, superfluous, damageable, preference, 
“ficient, barrack, believing, coupon, Malachite.—Selected. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By 
Virgil Snyder, Ph.D., and John Irwin Hutchinson, 
Ph. D., of Cornell. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 320 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is the latest volume issued in the Cornell Mathe- 
matical Series, and has been preceded by separate vol- 
umes.on Differential Calculus, and on Integral Calculus. 
The entire series ig being prepared particularly for the 
mathematical courses offered by colleges in connectior 
with courses in engineering and architecture. In many 
colleges there is not time for the prolonged study of 
calculus that the other books demand, and this new 
book on Differential and Integral Calculus has been pre- 
pared to afford the best part of the work in a shorter 
course, It is adapted in many ways from the larger 
books, and these can be used for supplementary work. 
But it simplifies and intensifies the course for a limited 
allowance of time, and loses nothing of exactness and 
mathematical training. 


—s 


A FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By Charles Alfred Downer, 
see. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 348 pp. Price, 
A FIRST SPANISH BOOK AND READER. By William 
F. Giese. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 362 pp. 

Price, $1.20. 

This is a French book for beginners in the study of 
the construction of the French language. In one sense 
it is a grammar, yet it is not intended either to take the 
place of, or to fill the place of the regular French gram- 
mar, but rather to make thorough work of learning the 
first pringiples, and the idiomatic differences between 
the English and French tongues. Besides this, it gives 
particular attention to vocabulary practice, in acquir- 
ing the meanings of words from the context, and by 
learning to place them through association. Abundant 
dictation is a feature of the book, with drill on verb 
forms. 

The arrangement of the book is very satisfactory, and 
the way in which the stress is laid to catch the eye 
and train the voice, commends it strongly. It is a thor- 
oughly good working text-book for beginners. 

In the same series (Twentieth Century Text-books), is 
A First Spanish Book and Reader, prepared by William 
F. Giese, A. M., professor of romance languages in the 
University of Wisconsin. This first book is grammar 
and reader together, and the combination is very- hap- 
pily made. Almost from the beginning there is narra- 
tive reading, and narrative composition, each progres- 
sing as the acquaintance with grammatical principles 
progresses. As with the “First French Book,” its ar- 
rangement is particularly geod, and it is a thoroughly 
practical working introductory book. 


THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES. Stories of Old Cali- 
fornia. By Gertrude Atherton. With Illustrations by 
Harrison Fisher. New York: ‘the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price. $1.50. 389 pp. 

Mrs. Atherton has written her short stories with all 
her happy effect of presenting forcible historical chara:- 
ter. The “splendid idle forties” were the first half 
of the forty decade of the past century. California then 
belonged to Mexico, and was a Spanish province. The 
“splendor” of those Spanish days accorded well with 
California itself,—with exuberance of climate and ex- 
uberance of life, with dreamful atmospheres, and a life 
more made of brilliant visions than of bald realities; 
at least that is what Mrs. Atherton has made us feel it 
to be. And by contrast she has made us feel what a 
different element came in when the first Americans ap- 
peared to fight for it, and claim it for the Union. Not 
less cleverly has she shown the inevitable biending of 
the two natures, and inevitably she makes us feel how 
the one is to be absorbed into the other; the irresistible 
consequence of the march of history. The stories in 
themselves are more of the character of sketches than 
of the individual short story. They are like the por- 
traits in an ancestral house; or like tapestries woven 
out of its traditions. But they are unlike anything our 

.American writers have given us hitherto, and are re- 
markably well done in their line. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By the late 
J. B. Allen. 194 pp. 


up to the grade of whatever bears their hall-mark. It 
is a small book, and it is elmentary. It has the concise- 
ness and exactness of English text-books. It, was pre- 
pared by J. B. Allen, whose elementary Latin grammar is 
already known. Mr. Allen died before the book was 
published, but his work was practically done, and it 
comes to us as if from his hand. 


THE GOLDEN HOUR SERIES. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. Price per volume, 50 cents. 

Four books belonging to the Golden Hour series are at 
hand. “The Caxton Club,” by Amos R. Wells, is a pleas- 
ant book and a useful book for boys and girls. It is the 
story of young people who did something 

“The Wonder Ship” of the same series, by Sophie 
Swett, is a taking story of Jo and Betty, who go on 
board the ship to see its wonders, and are carried off on 
one of its trips. The children have a good time, and 
all comes out right. 

“The I Can School,” by Eva Marden, is also one of the 
Golden Hour books. The scene of the story is in the 
home and in the “I Can School.” It is a year of school 
life for Virginia, the little six-year-old, from her en- 
trance in September to the following June. It is sweet 
and natural from beginning to end, a good book for the 
children to read. 

“Whispering Tongues” of this series, by Homer Green», 
is net juvenile. It is a story of college life, in which 


the sad results of hazing are depicted. The whole is 4 


vivid picture of the evil influence and the downward 
— of those who choose any other path than that of 
ruth. 


HOW TO LIVE. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Little, Brown and Company. 

Everybody who is alive and expects to continue to be 
alive, if he has not yet read Dr. Edward Everett Hale's 
“How to Live” should attend to that matter at once. 
The author, America’s “grand old man,” is nimself an 
object lesson, exemplifying his own wise, sweet, whole- 
some teaching. 

It is a book for the young and a book for the old, and 
for all who come between. It is a book to give hope and 
courage, vigor and poise. It is a book to be read at the 
New Year to enthuse and to give backbone to good reso- 
lutions, and it should be drunk in, absorbed, at Easter 
time, that the whole being may be moved to rise and 
embrace its God-given opportunities. 


SCHILLER’S DER DREISSIGJAHRIGE KRUG- 
DRITTES BUCH. Edited, with Introduction and 
a by C. W. Prettyman. Boston: D. C. Heath 

oO. ’ 

This history of the Thirty Years’ war is most care- 
fully edited for its place in Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. This history is admirably adapted to its place 
in the course; for Schiller's historical work should be 
read as well as his dramas. The Introduction and Notes 
are both most helpful. 


Boston: 


OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM. By W. J. Ghent. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

It is a broad and philosophic study of economic con- 
ditions and tendencies. It gives the reader authorita- 
tive statistics, and a great array of facts. It quotes 
largely from the statements and opinions of the keen- 
est students of political economy, both of the past and 
of the present. 

The book as a whole is a careful and serious consider- 
ation of very grave conditions. 


SHELLEY’S ADONAIS AND ALASTOR. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Co. 108 pp. 

This attractive little book contains a_ biographical 
sketch, a clear, brief outline. just enough to bring the 
student into sympathy with the writer of the poems he 
is to study. ,There is a chronological table from the 
birth of Shelley in 1792 to his death in 1822, which 
brings before the eye the important occurrences that in- 
fluenced the literary life of that period. 

Shelley’s own preface introduces each of the poems. 
Mr. Roberts has added copious and valuable notes. 


Edited py 
New York: Silver, Burdett & 


STRANGE LANDS NEAR HOME. Youth’s Companion 

Series. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

That this book belongs to the ‘“Youth’s Companion 
series” is guaranty of its value, but looking at the con- 
tents-we are more than assured, for we find sketches by 
such writers as Hezekiah Butterworth, Julia Ward 
Howe, Joaquin Miller, and Arabella B. Buckley. 

The book will add a charm to geography lessons upon 
Mexico, the West Indies, and South America. Descrip- 
tion, illustration, and incident will take the lessons. out 
of the book and make them real journeyings, and the 
child will see and will become acquainted with new 
countries and new people. 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE. By John 
H. Moore and George W. Miner. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
400 pp. Price, $1.40. 

This is a systematic course in the first principles of 
accounting, leading directly to advanced bus‘ness 
courses. The whole subject of book-keeping is covere* 
in all essential forms with plenty of material for prac- 
tice. It makes no attempt to teach unusual methods, 
for these do not belong to the sphere of the average 
school. . 

But it gives a thorough knowledge of regular bus‘ness 
forms, and general methods, and a primary understand- 
ing of business customs. 

Sets of forms are made to accompany the book, 
graded according to the progress of the book. The book 
comes into a place among text-books that has long been 


_ . Waiting for this particular treatise. 
This is one of the Clarendon Press publications, and is | 


A STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By William Edward Simonds, Ph.D. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 483 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“A Students’ History of English Literature” is a book 
to make all readers students. It is a book to make for 
literary culture. As a history, it covers the whole 
ground, taking the progress of English literature by 
centuries. But it does more than give the history of the 
author and his works. It brings forth the individuality 
of the author in himself and in his works, and shows 
how he peculiarly belongs to his age. The work is 
strong in its own literary merit, and is an excellent 
preface to the study of literary criticism, as well as of 
literary history. 
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Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 

It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package 




















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in everystate in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 

February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 

February 24, 25,26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

March 26-28: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington. 

April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. A. E. 
Humke, executive committee. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Il]l.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. Portsmouth is soon to 
have a fine new high school building. 
The city government has purchased a 
suitable lot for the building, and the 
senior class has donated the corner stone. 
An act empowering the city to issue 
bonds for this purpose, to the amount of 
$100,000, has passed the legislature. The 
building will be begun this spring and 
pushed through to completion. State 
Superintendent Stetson of Maine ad- 
dressed the Teachers’ Association Janu- 
ary 28 on the subject “Educational Prog- 
ress,” and Dr. W. S. Monroe of Westfield. 
Mass., is scheduled to lecture to the asso- 
ciation February 245 on “Educational De- 
linquents.”——-The Farragut school on 
High street has been closed temporarily 
on account of the discovery of smallpox 
among several of the pupils. 

CONCORD. Governor Bachelder and 
council held a meeting on February 4 and 
made the following appointments of trus- 
tees of the state normal school at Ply- 
mouth: J. C. Simpson, Greenland, five 
years; Henry H. Clark, Franconia, four 
years; George D. Towne, Manchester. 
three years; James H. Fassett, Nashua. 
two years; Benjamin F. Dame, Newmar- 
ket, one year. 

LACONIA. Two new schoolhous-s 
have just been finished and opened. The 
Batchelder-street school was begun on 
July 1 and finished January 15. The 
Washington-street school was commenced 
on August 12 and completed February 1. 
Both schools are modern in arrange- 
ments and furnishings, and as perfect as 
the best architectural plans could make 
them. 

EXETER. The senior class of Phillips 
Exeter Academy has chosen the following 





Department of School, 


class officers: Class president, James L. 
Carney, Scranton, Pa.; orator, John T. 
Moss, New York city; secretary, Benja- 
min F. Bunn, Cochranville, Tenn.; poet, 
Carroll N. Dean, Scranton, Pa.; prophet, 
Guy L. Buswell, Charlestown; historian, 
Herbert M. Maine, Worcester, Mass.; 
marshals, W. R. Jenkins, Beverly, Mass., 
John H. Lovell, Georgetown, Tex., Henry 
J. Hooper, Exeter; address to under- 
graduates, George H. Weiss, Schuylkill, 
Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts Super- 
intendent’s Association held its thirty- 
eighth annual meting on February 6 at 
Tremont Temple, Boston. There was a 
large attendance, and much interest was 
shown in the program presented, which 
was as follows: “a Course of Study 
in History for High Schools,” Principal 
Fred Wilder Cross, Palmer, Mass.; 
“A Course of Study in History for 
Grammar Schools,” Principal W. F. 
Gordy. Hartford, Conn. ; “Correla- 
tion of History and Geography,” 
Lyman R. Allen, state normal school, 
North Adams, Mass.; “Symbols in His- 
tory Teaching,’ Superintendent F. O. 
Draper, Hyde Park, Mass.; ““The Lessons 
of History,” Edwin D. Mead, Boston, 
Mass. For the legislative committee, 
William E. Hatch of New Bedford re- 
ported. He spoke of the lack of influence 
school superintendents have in securing 
legislation, and urged that the term of 
office of a superintendent should be 
longer and more definite. George H. 
Walton of West Newton presented a bill 
looking to the better restraint of habitual 
truant girls. The bill advocates a state 
parental school. The officers elected for 
the coming year are: President, J. H. 
Carfrey, Northampton; vice-president, 
W. Scott Ward, Athol; secretary and 
treasurer, Henry T. Bailey, Scituate-—— 
The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
will meet at the Hotel Brunswick Febru- 
ary 14. Dinner will be served promptly 
at 1 p. m. Business will be taken up at 
2.15 p. m. as follows: (1) Reading of the 
minutes of the preceding meeting; ‘(2) 


‘report of the committee on memorials. 


The after-dinner topic will be: ‘‘By what 
path can a young man most speedily, 
thoroughly, and effectively prepare him- 
self for the profession of his choice?’ 
Speakers—guests of the club: Dr. Arthur 
T. Hadley, president of Yale Univer- 
sitv; Dr. Henry Hopkins, president of 
Williams College. Representative of the 
elub, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Music by quartette. 


NEWTON. At the last meeting of the 
school board, Superintendent Fifield made 
the following interesting report on School 
Savings banks: The plan was instituted 
in the United States in a systematic man- 
ner in March, 1885, by J. di. Thiry of 
Long Island City, New York, who was a 
school commissioner. The seventeenth 
anniversary of the introduction of the 
system of School Savings banks in the 
United States was celebrated in 1902, and 
at that time a report was made by Mr. 
Thiry giving a detailed statement of the 
spread and present status of the system. 
This report shows that it had been 
adopted in 119 cities and towns, being 
represented by branches in 1,479 school- 
houses comprising 4,669 schoolrooms. 
The original place of adoption, although 
much smaller than many places where it 
was afterwards introduced, shows the 
most satisfactory results: In the seven- 
teen schoolhovses of Long Island City, 
215 rooms and 8,646 pupils, the number of 
depositors was 2,125; the amount collecte1 
in fifteen years was $124,502.81; with- 
drawn, $101,749.41, leaving balance due 
depositors of $22,753.40. In perhaps a 
majority of the places where schooi sav- 
ings systems of one form or another are 
in vogue, not all of the schools have taken 
advantage of the opportunities, it being 
optional with teachers and pupils. The 
clerical work has often been done by 
charitable organizations, whicno have in 
many cases also furnished the necessary 
capital and borne the expense of intro- 
duction and enlargement. In rare in- 
stances it is directly connected with sav- 
ings banks, which have seen, in thus ad- 
vertising their business to those who 
might in future become good customers, 
a possible return for the labor and ex- 
pense involved. This is by all means the 
most advantageous arrangement and re- 
moves the largest items of expense. In 
Pawtucket, R. I., the system is carried on 
under most favorable auspices, as the 
Slater Trust company of that city not 
only furnishes the necessary stationery o 
pupils, but also pays interest on deposits 
amounting to fifty cents, or any multiple 
of that sum. A _ philanthropic citizen 
solved one of the problems of the situa- 
tion by the gift, or indefinite loan, of $500, 





as capital for the enterprise. In the 
Huntington school at Brockton, the ex- 
pense of printing is borne by a neiguovor- 
ing bank, which also pays two per cent. 
interest on deposits. The school banking 
takes about fifteen minutes of each 
teacher’s time on Monday, and the diffi- 
culty of keeping accounts is reduced to a 
minimum by the co-operation of the bank 
referred to. In this case the stamp sys- 
tem is not in use, put I think it has some 
advantages, because the younger pup'ls 
especially take pride in securing a large 
number of these tangible evidences of ac- 
cumulating wealth. In Springfield, wlass., 
the City Relief Association has charge of 
the school savings, and relieves teachers 
and school officers of most of the clerical 
work and expense connected with the sys- 
tem. In Cambridge and _ Somerville 
organizations of a somewhat similar 
character conduct the system, and in cue 
latter place the expense of printing is met 
by charging the pupils a cent ior deposit 
cards. Newton appears in the list of 
cities which have adopted the syscem, it 
having been authorized by the schoo! 
board in May, 1893, upon the request of 
Mrs. Mary R. Martin, secretary of the 
Organized Charities Association, and at 
that time a member of the school board. 
It has, however, been conducted in only 
about one-third of our schools, and up ro 
January 1, 1903, about $9,000 had been 
collected, of which at the present time 
there is a balance of about $800 due de- 
positors. The reason tnat it has not been 
adopted in all of our primary and gram- 
mar schools is that it has been entirely 
optional, and the directors of the board of 
associated charities have found that its 
management requires so much time, w:th 
some expense, that they have been desir- 
ous for some time of giving it up. In 
those of our schools that have been doing 
something with this matter, the clerical 
work has been done by some teacher in 
the building who has volunteered her s°r- 
vices for the sake of the benefit to be de- 
rived by the children. I find that these 
teachers are quite enthusiastic about the 
results, although they feel that these 
have been very limited, and they are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that the system 
should not be dropped. It being evident 
that this must be the case unless the 
school board takes the matter into its 
own hands, I recommend that a committee 
of this board be appointed to consider the 
subject, and perfect a plan with all the 
necessary arrangements as to business 
details, and especially as to meeting the 
necessary expense. It is evident that it 
will be desirable to secure the co-op°ra- 
tion of one or more banking institutions. 
I have approached one on the subject, but 
have found that it would not care to un- 
dertake the business, as it would involve 
an addition tothe clerical force. We 
should exercise the greatest care about 
imposing upon our teachers duties addi- 
tional to those which already tax them 
to the utmost. It is a question. whether 
much of the work could be done at the 
office of the school board, where the busi- 
ness of selling special tickets on the street 
railways requires considerable time and 
some capital. The order under which 
this matter was referred to me for report 
seems to assume that the system, if 
adopted, should be under the direction of 
the school authorities. This will involve 
responsibility for the moneys collected 
and deposited. The teachers should not 
be required, as they now are in several 
eases, to furnish capital, of to be respon- 
sible for losses.——A public meeting of 
the Newton Education Association, New- 
tonville section, Professor James B. Tay- 
lor, chairman, was held in the hall of the 
Claflin school, Newtonville, Monday af- 
ternooh, February 9. Miss Maria L. Bald- 
win, principal Agassiz school, Cambridge, 
spoke on “The Parent and the Teacher.” 

HOLYOKE. One of the most successful 
school socials in the Connecticut valley 
was held at the Highlands grammar 
school on the evening of January 23. It 
was under the auspices of the Holyoke 
Teachers’ Association, and was given by 
the Highland teachers to the teachers of 
the city and their friends. The affair was 
very informal and greatly enjoyed by all. 
Such a school assembly generally shas a 
great preponderance of ladies, but it was 
not so on this occasion, as about seventy- 
five young gentlemen accepted an invita- 
tion to be present. Music was furnished 
by the opera house orchestra, refresh- 
ments were served, and games played. 
The large hall was handsomely decorated 
and furnished with parlor and drawing 
room outfits. Superintendent W. C. Bates 
of Fall River was the guest of honor, and 
delivered an address of half an hour that 
was greatly enjoyed. The whole affair 
was a great success, and the Highlands 
teachers are being congratulated on every 
hand. 


SPRINGFIELD. Over 150 business and 


professional representatives of the city 
tendered a complimentary banquet and 
reception to Superintendent of Schools Dr. 
T. M. Balliet, on the evening of February 
2. Judge E. B. Maynard presided, and 
Oscar B. Ireland, a member of the schoo] 
board, acted as toastmaster. Those who 
gave addresses were Hon. F. A. Hill, sec- 
retary of the state board of education; 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom, and Chief Justice 
M. P. Knowlton. ‘he latter, in behalf of 
those present, presented Dr. Balliet with 
a twenty-four volume edition of the 
works of John Fiske. The affair was 
brought to a close by the company arising 
afid singing a stanza of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” Among those _ present 
were the mayor and many members of 
the city government, prominent educators 
from different parts cf the state, anil 
others interested in school affairs of the 
city. At the Balliet banquet, there 
were the mayor and six of the city gov- 
ernment, thirteen manufacturers, four- 
teen leading merchants, five judges, seven 
publishers, six lawyers, five bankers, 
eleven physicians, ell the editors, all of 
the schcol board, stite superintendents 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The twelfth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers 
will be held in the Latin room of Trinity 
College, on Saturday, February 14. 
Through the courtesy of the president 
and faculty of Trinity college, a luncheon 
will be served, to which all members of 
the association are invited. The program 
is as follows: Morning, business meeting, 
—report of the secretary, report of the 
treasurer; a vote will be taken upon the 
question of amending Article 6 of the 
constitution; appointment of committee; 
report of the committee of conference; ad- 
dress of welcome, President George Wil- 
liamson Smith of ‘Trinity College; “The 
Extent to which Education Should Be 
Carried in Secondary Schools,” Dr. Julius 
Sachs, principal of Collegiate Institute, 
New York, and lecturer in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Professor 
William North Rice of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; discussion by the association. At 
the afternoon meeting, which will be held 
in the dining hall, Professor John J. Mc- 
Cook of Trinity College will address the 
association on “Three More Things 
Wanted of the Secondary Schools.”’ The 
paper will be discussed by secondary 
teachers of the state. The usual annual 
elections will also take place, and the cor- 
responding secretary will read his report. 


NEW HAVEN. In the list of universi- 
ties and colleges of the United Sfates, 
Yale University stands tenth as regards 
the membership. The university that 
heads the list with the largest number of 
students is Harvard. The Cambridge 
university has on its catalog, accord- 
ing to official figures, a total of 5,468 stu- 
dents, while Yale can count up only a 
little more than one-half of this number, 
2,875 men. It is an interesting fact to 
note that, with the exception of Cornell, 
the eight colleges which have an attend- 
ance greater than Yale and smaller than 
Harvard are all western’ universities. 
The size of their student bodies, however, 
may be attributed to the fact that the 
western universities have summer schools 
which they count in their total attend- 
ance. In the tenth place, Yale has not 
this department to add to the total. 

NEW BRITAIN. Charles W. Marston, 
the instructor of mathematics in the high 
school, has tendered his resignation to 
the high school committee. Mr. Marston 
has accepted an instructorship in the De 
Witt Clinton high school of New York 
City. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. The following transfers 
took effect February 1: J. B. Reilly, prin- 
cipal public school No. 34, to public school 
No. 31; M. F. Vallette, principal public 
school No. 31, to public school No. 36; Dr. 
E. P. Crowell, principal public school No. 
36, to public school No. 129. Luther H. 
Gulick, director of the high school depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, was appointed di- 
rector of physical training in the schools. 
His term will be six years. 

NEW YORK CITY. A regular meet- 
ing of the Round Table was held in Ear! 
hall, Columbia University, January 29. 
Subject under discussion: ‘‘The Stage as 
an Educational and Ethical Factor.”’ 
Speakers: Heinrich Conried, director of 
the Irving-place theatre, the Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, pastor of All Souls Unitarian 
chufch, and Dr. James H. Canfield, libra- 
rian of Columbia University, followed by 
five-minute addresses.——The following- 
named principals have been transferred, 
and took effect on February 1: Hannah 


February 12, 1903. 
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W. De Milt, from public school No. 136 to 
No. 73; Margaret F. Branagan, from pub- 
lic sehool No 103 to No. 172.—— 
Skolastikoi, the social organization of 
New York City school men, has elected 
the following officers for 1902-1903: Presi- 
dent, Dr. William L. Ettinger; first vice- 
president, Patrick H,. Hopkins; second 
vice-president, James A. O’Donnelli; third 
vice-president, Matthew H. Tuliy; treas- 
aurer, Plowdon Stevens, Jr.; assistant 
treasurer, S. Wordsworth Fox; secretary, 
Leon W. Goldrich; chairman committee 
of arrangements, John W. Davis; chair- 
man committee on speakers, Thomas W. 
Churchill; chairman committee on recep- 
tion, William C. Hess; chairman commit- 
tee on entertainment and press, John T. 
Nicholson; chairman committee on mem- 
pership, Samuel McC. Crosby. The an- 
nual dinner of the society will take place 
at the Savoy hotel on Saturday, April 18. 

—Because of the unanimous vote of the 
Teachers’ Association of the Borough of 
Queens at Flushing, on December 6, 1902, 
the last regular meeting was held on Sat- 
urday, January 24, at the assembly hall of 
the Flushing high school. Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmueller, district superintendent 
of schools of the borough of Manhattan, 
was the speaker at this meeting. His 
subject was: “Nature Study, Its Methods, 
Value, and Purpose,” which was ably and 
interestingly treated. Dr. Strauben- 
mueller recently read a very excellent 
paper on this topic at a conference of all 
the superintendents of the city, which has 
been highly commended. He has given 
this branch of study careful attention, and 
he is eminently fitted to give valuable and 
practical suggestions, It is thought that 
nature study will have a prominent place 
in the new course of study, and it is prob- 
able Dr. Straubenmueller will be asked to 
superintend the working out of this sub- 
ject. Dr. Strawbenmueller is a live, ener- 
getic, practical educator of long years of 
experience in the city schools, and has 
earned for himself an enviable reputation 
as a teacher, a principal, and a superin- 
tendent. A large, interested, earnest, up- 
to-date body of teachers was present to 
hear him. The association is fortunate in 
securing for officers, John F. Quigley for 
president and Miss Julia A. Green for sec- 
retary. Mr. Quigley was elected last Oc- 
tober, to succeed Charles J. Jennings of 
Jamaica. 





SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 

Association of Primary Principals.— 
tegular meeting the second Monday in 
each month at the New York City Co!lege. 
President, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; se:- 
retary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Associa- 
tion.—Regular meeting the last Friday of 
each month in Room 1001, Presbyterian 
building, Fifth avenue and 20th street. 
Andrew J. Whiteside, president; R. B. 
Hiliott, secretary. 

The “Emile.’’—Regular meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month at Terrace 
Garden, 58th street, near Third avenue. 
Frank A. Sehmidt, president; Elijah 
Jenks, secretary. 

Engineer Janitors’ Association of New 
York Public Schools.—Regular monthly 
meeting, Saturday, Kebruary 14, at 4 p. 
m., at S. E. corner 85th street and Lex- 
ington avenue. Ralph Baxter, president; 
I'rederick Meyer, secretary. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy.— 
Regular meetings on the third Thursday 
of each month, at Grammar No. 6, Madi- 
son avenue and 85th street. E. A. Page, 
president; J. W. Davis,-secretary. 

Primary Teachers’ Association.—Reg'1- 
lar meetings held on the second Friday 
of each month at the Normal College. 
Marguerite A. Elger, president; Margaret 
G. Dugan, corresponding secretary; Anna 
M. MeGean, treasurer. 

Grammar Te ichers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Monday 
of each month in Normal College at 4 p. 
m. Sarah R. Watkins, president; Ida 
Vatet, secretary. 

Teachers’ Association, Borough of 
Oueens.—Regular meetings the fourth 
Saturday in April and October and De- 
cember, at the Flushing high school. 
John F. Quigley, president; Julia A. 
Green, corresponding secretary. 


NEW YORK 





ORSAMUS B. BRUCE. 


Orsamus B. Bruce, former superinten- 
dent of the Lynn public schools, and one 
of the best-known educators in New 
England, died at his residence in Lynn, 
Mass., February 7. 

For a year past Mr. Bruce had not been 
in very robust health, though at no time 
(during that period had he been kept away 


irom his business in Boston. He retired 
in his usual health Saturday evening. 
The announcement of his death caused a 
shock throughout the city, and universal 
sorrow was expressed, especially by the 
school teachers, with practically all oz 
whom Mr. Bruce had a personal acquain- 
tance. 

Mr. Bruce was born in New York city 
November 3, 1840. His first experience in 
teaching schcol was in a country town 
near Binghamton, N. Y. Later, he 
moved to Binghamton and attended an 
academy there, and was later elected 
principal of a grammar school in the 
city. He continued in this capacity for 
fifteen years, and was subsequently 
elected superintendent of schools of Bing- 
hamton, a position which he held for 
nearly two years. 

Eight days after the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter, Mr. Bruce enlisted in tne Ninth New 
York Hawkins’ Zouaves, which was fitted 
out by wealthy citizens of New Yorx. 
He served under General Butler, and 
acted as dispatch bearer between Fort 
Monroe and Hatteras, and also saw se2r- 
vice in the adjutant’s department. 

September 6, 1864, Mr. Bruce was mar- 
ried in Binghamton, and in December, 
1879, the family moved to Lynn, Mr. 
Bruce being elected superintendent of 
schools in that city. He continued in 
that position until two years ago. Mr. 
Bruce served Lynn as superintendent for 
more than twenty years. He was a man 
of the most amiable temperament, but at 
the same time managed to secure the very 
best results from the teachers and pupils. 

He leaves a widow and one son. 








DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTIAXI- 
ENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The program of the 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Cincinnati, O., will 
be as follows: — 


Tuesday, February 24—‘‘The Human 
Side of Geography,” a review of Professor 
W. M. Davis’ paper read at the Minne- 
apolis meeting of the National Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education, Lloyd E. 
Wolfe, superintendent of public schools, 
San Antonio, Tex.; discussion opened by 
William H. Hatch, superintendent of 
schools, Oak Park, IIll., and Jacques W. 
Redway, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. “The Best 
Methods of Electing School Boards,” 
Lewis H. Jones, president of State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; discussion 
opened by John W. Carr, superintendent 
of schools, Anderson, Ind. ‘‘The Freedom 
of the Teacher,” Charles B. Gilbert, 
Rochester, N. Y.; discussion opened by 
James H. Van bickle, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md., and John Riche- 
son, superintendent of schools, East St. 
Louis, Ill. “A Readjustment of the High 
School Curriculum,” E. W. Coy, principal 
of the Hughes high school, Cincinnati, O.; 
discussion opened by Edwin G. Cooley, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, IIl., 
and F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. Address, ‘“‘The 
Revelation of St. John from a Literary 
Point of View,’ Richard G. Moulton, pro- 
fessor of English literature, University of 
Chicago. 

Wednesday, February 25—‘Industrial 
Education in Rural Schools,’ Alfred Bay- 
liss, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, Ill.; discussion 
opened by L. D. Harvey, ex-superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Madison, Wis., 
and W. W. Stetson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Augusta, Me. “Lit- 
erature in the Grades, and How to Use It,” 
Mrs. Alice W. Cooley, assistant in depart- 
ment of pedagogy, University of North 
Dakota, Grand korks, N. D.; discussion 
opened by Mrs. Josephine Heermans, prin- 
cipal of Whittier school, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Miss Florence Holbrook, principal of 
Forestville school, Chicago, III. Round 
Table sessions—Round Table of State and 


County Superintendents; leader, Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, state sup.rintendent of 
public instruction, Denver, Colo. “To 


what extent and in what form should 
the manual training idea be embodied in 
public school work,” William O. Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O.; discussion opened by 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Round Table topics: (a) ‘Does the col- 
lege or the normal school build the 
stronger teacher?”’; (b) “How can state 
and county superintendents assist’ in 
making teaching a profession?’’; (c) 
“Shall we have teachers’ pensions, and 
what shall be the system?”’; (d) “Should 
the raising and distribution of school 
funds be entirely managed by the state?” 
General discussion. Round Table of 
State Normal Schools and City Training 


Department of 


Schools; leader, Homer W. Seerley, presi- 
dent of State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Ia. “The Organization and Function of 
Training Schools’: (a) “In State Normal 
Schools,” Wilbur H. Bender, supervisor of 
advanced training department, State Nor- 
mal School, Cedar Falls, Ia.; (b) ‘In City 
Training Schools,” Lewis H. Jones, presi- 
dent of State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. General discussion, led by F. Louis 
Soldan, swperintendent of schools, St. 
Louis, Mo., John W. Cook, president of 
the Northern Illinois State Normal School, 
De Kalb, Ill., and Miss Mary E. Nichol- 
son, principal of City Normal School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Round ‘liable of City 
Superintendents; leader, Calvin N, Ken- 
dall, superintendent o. sc.wools, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Round Table topics: (a) 
‘“Public Opinion and Good Schools,” J. K. 
Stableton, superintendent of schools, 
Bloomington, Ind.; (b) “The Most Effec- 
tive Use of the Superintendent’s Time,” A. 
B. Blodgett, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; (c) ‘“‘What should be the 
features of a modern elementary school 
building?” Clarence F. Carroll, superin- 
tendent of schools, Worcester, Mass. 
General discussion will follow the intro- 
duction of each of the above topics. Ad- 
dress, “How to Utilize Fully the Plant of 
a City School System,’’ Charles W. Eliot, 
president of the National Educational As- 
sociation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Thursday, February 26—‘Reduction of 
Time in the Elementary Schools,” James 
M. Greenwood, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.; discussion opened by 
Richard G. Boone, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, O., and John Morrow, 
superintendent of schools, Allegheny, Pa. 
“The University of Oxford and _ the 
Rhodes’ Scholarships,’’ Dr, W. T. Harris, 
commissioner of education of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. “Some Practi- 
cal Problems in Manual Training,’ C. R. 
Richards, director of manual training de- 
partment, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City; discussion 
opened by Gustav Larson, Sloyd school, 
Boston, Mass. ‘“Co-education in High 
Schools and Universities,” Albion W. 
Small, professor and head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Chicago; 
discussion opened by Aaron Gove, super- 
intendent of schools, district No. 1, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY-FOR THE 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


President, Nicholas Murray Butler, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City;  sec- 
retary, Charles A. McMurry, Northern I)li- 
nois State Normal School, De Kalb, III. 

Wednesday, February 25—Topic: 
Papers of the Year-Book on “The Course 
of Study in History for the Grades of the 
Common School.” Discussion by mem- 
bers of the society. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


President, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; vice-president, C. M. Parker, Tay- 
lorville, Ill.; secretary, Harlan P. French, 
Albany, N. Y.; treasurer, John Mac- 
Donald, Topeka, Kan.; executive commit- 
tee, O. T. Corson, Columbus, O., Ossian H. 
Lang, New York City. 

Wednesday, February 25—‘‘What con- 
stitutes an educational journal?’’; discus- 
sion opened by Ossian H. Lang, editor of 
the School Journal, New York City, and 
C. M. Parker, editor of the News and 
Practical Educator, Taylorville, Ill. ‘‘The 
Proposed Increase of Postage Rates on 
Monthly Papers’; discussion opened by 
»Ghn MacDonald, editor of the Western 
School Journal, Topeka, Kan. Executive 
session, the annual business meeting. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION, 

This association will hold a_ session 
during the week in the convention hall of 
the Grand hotel, 

Few teachers have ever seen a cyclo- 
ramic photograph, that is, one that takes 
in the whole horizon of 360 degrees. The 
summer session of Cornell University has 
prepared a _ reproduction thirty inches 
long of S. L. Sheldon’s noted cycloramic 
photograph of the Cornell campus. The 
original is sixty-four inches in length. 
The reproduction may be had, by address- 
ing the Registrar, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

D. Appleton & Co. have begun their 
1903 campaign with a poster of unusual 
merit to advertise ‘“‘The Girl at the Half- 
way Hiouse.”’ The book is by Emerson 
Hough, author of ‘“‘The Mississippi Bub- 
ble,” and treats of the life with which 
Mr. Hough is exceptionally familiar—that 
on the Western plains. The poster is a 
striking example of silhouette work, and 
represents three prairie-schooners jour- 
neying across the plains at sunset. Two 
of them are partially below the horizon, 
and the effect of loneliness and the im- 


mensity of the West is strikingly demon- 
strated. 

Captain W. B. Kendrick died on Janu- 
ary 24 at Atlanta, Ga., after 4 prief illness 
from pneumonia. He began work as an 
agent for the University Publishing Com- 
pany in January, 1874, and he was prob- 
ably the oldest agent in the field, so far 
as the term of service is concerned, He 
died practically with the harness on, be- 
ing actively engaged in the county work 
in Georgia at the time of his death. . 

Captain Kendrick’s strong point in his 
work was his critical knowledge of books. 
He knew all the good points of his own 
books and all the bad points of his com- 
petitor’s, and it was a rare thing to find 
an agent who could meet him in a discus- 
sion of these points before a board, 

The following special announcement has 
been issued by Secretary Irwin Shepard: — 

The forty-second annual convention of 
the National Educational Association will 
be held in Boston, Mass., July 6-10, 1903. 

The usual rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus the $2.00 membership fee, has 
been granted by the railway lines of the 
New England Passenger Association, and 
will doubtless be concurred in by all rail- 
way lines of the United States and 
Canada. Tickets will be extended for re- 
turn until September 1 on the usual de- 
posit plan. 

The local convention committee at Bos- 
ton is now fully organized, and has al- 
ready formed extensive plans for the: busi- 
ness and the entertainment of the conven- 
tion. 

Edward R. Warren of Boston has been 
appointed secretary and chairman of the 
local executive committee, and, with sev- 
eral assistants, will have entire charge of 
all local convention interests. 

All sessions of the seventeen depart- 
ments will be held in halls and churches 
in the immediate vicinity of Copley 
square. The general sessions will be held 
in the large auditorium of the Massachu- 
Setts Mechanics Association. 

No single hotel will be chosen as gen- 
eral headquarters, but the various states 
will establish their respective head- 
quarters in the several hotels about Cop- 
ley square, thus insuring superior accom- 
modations not only for headquarters 
rooms, but for the members from each 
state who may desire excellent and rea- 
sonable hotel entertainment. 

In addition to the hotels and boarding 
houses, the homes of the Back Bay dis- 
trict adjacent to Copley square, and of 
other desirable sections of Boston, will be 
opened at reasonable rates to any extent 
necessary to accommodate all who may 
attend the convention. 

Unusual opportunities will be furnished 
members for visiting the various points 
of interest in and about Boston. To this 
end all sessions of the convention will be 
held in forenoons and evenings only, 
leaving the afternoons free for recreation 
and excursions. These afternoon excur- 
sions will be under the direction of the 
lccal convention committee, and will be 
provided with a sufficient number of ex- 
pert guides to secure the utmost profit, as 
well as entertainment. 

All department meetings will occur in 
the mornings, and the general sessions in 
the evenings, thus bringing the depart- 
ment sessions into unusual prominence. 
In view of this arrangement, a meeting of 
the department presidents was recently 
held in Boston for conference with Presi- 
dent Eliot to arrange the most profitable 
programs for department meetings. 

The railway and steamship lines ter- 
minal in Boston give assurance of exten- 
sive and attractive excursions, following 
the convention, at low rates, to all the 
seacoast, island, mountain, and lake re- 
sorts of New England, and of eastern 
Canada, including Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 

Assurances come from every quarter 
that the Boston convention will be the 
largest in the history of the association. 
No effort will be spared by the citizens of 
Boston, the local convention committee, 
and the officers of the association to make 
it also the best. 

All active members are especially re- 
quested to co-operate with their respec- 
tive state directors in organizing parties 
for the Boston convention. 

The program-bulletin will be issued 
earlier than usual, and will contain full 
details as to railroad and hotel rates, local 
and after-convention excursions, rates of 
living at the New England resorts, and 
full details as to the convention programs. 
Copies may be obtained after April 1, on 
application to the undersigned. 

Application for entertainment in- Bos- 
ton, or for other local information,. showld. 
be addressed to Secretary Edward R. War- 
ren, room 701, No. 60 State street, Boston; 
Mass. Irwin Shepard, 

Secretary N. E. A., 
Winona, Minn. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
pin pe | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Professor Laban E. Warren, at the head 
of the department of mathematics in 
Colby College, Waterville, has tendered 
his resignation. Professor Warren has 
been connected with the college since 
1875. 


Sir George Gabriel Stokes, master of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and form- 
erly president of tne Royal Society and of 
the British association, is dead. He had 
been Lucasian professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge University since 1849. He 
was born in the county of Sligo in 1819, 
the son of Rev. Gabriel Stokes. He was 
educated at Bristol College and at Cam- 
bridge. From 1854 to 1885, he was secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, and president 
for the five years tnereatter. He had 
issued many philosophical publications. 


Frederick W. Atkinson, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Springfieid high school, and 
for three years general superintendent of 
public instruction in the Phiiippine 
islands, has accepted the invitation of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Col- 
umbia University to join the corps of 
instructors at this year’s summer session 
of the university and give a course upon 
the islands. Columbia will be the first of 
this country’s educational institutions to 
make the Philippine isiands the subject of 
special study for its students. Mr. Atxin- 
son’s topics will include three lectures 
upon the physical features and climate or 
the Philippine islands; three or more 
upon their history, including particularly 
the periods of Spanish domination and 
American occupation; three upon their 
race qualities and tribal distinctions, and 
three upon their religion and reiigious 
development, intluding the question of 
the friars. There will be not less than 
ten lectures upon the characteristics of 
American occupation and tutelage, and 
the steps in the establishment of civil 
government will be carefully followed and 
explained. The course will also include 
lectures upon the manners and customs of 
the Philippine islands, and upon their ari, 
literature, and social conditions. It is 
e_, ected that the course will prove par- 
ticularly attractive to officers of the army 
and navy, and to members of the civil 
service who have been or expect to be de- 
tailed to the Philippines. Mr. Atkinson 
is now on his way to this country, and ex- 
pects to reach here early in May. 


Oberlin’s loss in the fire which de- 
stroyed the chapel a week ago was $40,0)0. 
The insurance was $20,000. Most of the 
valuable papers and records were saved 
For some years there has been a fund for 
a new chapel. This now amounts to over 
$78,000, but is not at present available for 
use. The site for the building has been 
chosen. A new building for administri- 
tion is also needed at once, and the site of 
the old chapel may be utilized for this. 

The Columbia University library is in- 
creasing at the rate of 19,000 volumes a 
year. 


Brown will soon be prepared to provide 
courses leading to an A. B. degree in 
three years. 


Japanese is the latest language to be 
added to the list taught at the University 
of Chicago. Professor Yashiaka, a grad- 
uate of Northwestern University, has been 
chosen to teach the language. ‘There are 
a number of students in the university 
who expect to goto Japan as mission- 
aries. 


Stanford Memorial church, the latest 
completed building given by Mrs. Stanford 
to Leland Stanford, Jr., University, in 
memory of her husband, was re- 
cently dedicated with impressive ex- 
ercises embodying throughout the idea of 
the building of the church. The ded‘ci- 
tory sermon was delivered by Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, select preacher to the uni- 
versity, and pastor of the Memorial 
church. It has taken three years to build 
this church, which is practically a cathe- 
dral, and completes the inner quadrangle 
at Stanford. The church is said to be of 
wonderful beauty of decoration, far sur- 
passing that of any church in the country 
The stsined-glacs pictures are the art of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Murillo, Dorl, ani 
Hoffman. Mosaics, tiled pavements, ara- 
besques, frescoes, embellish the Roman- 
esque architecture. 


K. L. Butterfield of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has been selected for the president of the 
Rhode Island College of Agricultvre and 
Mechanic Arts at Kingston. Mr. Butter- 


Are Soiled School Books opjected to by the Parents or Members 


of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term 





Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 

Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 

Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— ' , 
Use Ho.pEn’s TRANSPARENT PaPER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once ! 


If Loosened Leaves annoy, you,— 


Use Honpen’s Seur-BinpDERs. 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


wenty years’ dealings with Free Text- Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving ,these articles make the books last longer. 
A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
‘‘The Holden System for P eserving Books’ advpted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK CONGR CO., 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








field is a native of Michigan, and a grauu- 
ate of the Michigan agricuitural coilege. 
He took a course in Micaoigan University, 
and has since had charge of the Farmers 
Institute in Michigan, and of the grange 
paper of that state. he was recently 
elected lecturer on rural sociology at the 
University of Michigan. 


Jacob H. Schiff of New York presented 
the new Semitic Museum at Harvard Col- 
lege to that institution February 5 in the 
presence of over 200 educators, philan- 
thropists, and scholars who were as- 
sembled in the large lecture room of the 
museum. 

The occasion was one of great moment 
to the institution and to the students of 
Semitic history, for it marked the estab- 
lishment and dedication of the first mu- 
seum of its kind in the world, aevotel 
solely to the collection and study of 
things pertaining to Semitic history and 
peoples. 

President Eliot, with other members of 
the Harvard faculty, the board of over- 
seers, and a number of prominent gradu- 
ates, occupied seats upon the platform, 
where also were seated Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury of Worcester, George Wiggie3- 
worth of Boston, Isidor Straus of New 
York, and Jacob H. Schiff, the visiting 
committee for the Semitic department, 
Mr. Schiff being not only the donor of the 
building, but of a portion of the contents. 

Dr. D. G. Lyon, curator of the new 
museum, presided, and in a brief address 
outlined the history of the collection from 
the time when it was started, twelve yer.rs 
ago, and deposited in a sma gallery in 
the Peabody Museum. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton of the 
board of overseers spoke in behalf of that 
body. Dr. Cyrus Adler, librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
and curator of the Semitic section of the 
natural museum, was the next speaker. 
President Eliot accepted the gift in behalf 
of the university. 

The Semitic Museum was founded in 
1889 by Jacob H. Schiff, the donor of the 
present new building. Its object is to 
gather such materials as shall illustrate 
the Semitic instruction given in the uni- 
versity, provide students and other 
specialists with the means of orig- 
inal research, and give to the _ gen- 
eral visitor as complete a view as pos:zibie 
of the products of Semitic art and 
archaeology. 

The collection contains manuscripts, 
coins, photographs, Babylonian-Assyrian 
seals, cuneiform tablets of clay and s‘one, 
Phoenician glassware, numerous objecis 
from Palestine, and a large number of 
easts of the finest of tne Semitie monu- 
ments in the European museums. The 
oldest manuscript is a Syrian. manuscript 
of the gospels written in 1207. Among 
the Hebrew manuscripts are a roll of the 
law, and rolls of the prophets. 

The Semitie building, the gift of Mr 
Schiff, cost $65,000. It contains four lec- 
ture rooms, the Semitic library, and ex- 
hibition rooms. It is 80x75 feet, three 
stories nigh, and well adapted to the uses 
to which it is to be put. 


Established 1902. The Beacon Teachers’ 
agency. (See advertisemnt.) 


SCHOOL OF SUIERVISION. 


The following letter from Principal 
Mead of Syracuse tells its own story:— 


Syracuse, N. Y., January 24, 1993. 

A rare opportunity for the inexperi- 
enced or prospective superintendent was 
offered last July by the M. V. S. 1. at Cot- 
tage City. Fundamental philosophic 
principles were most ably presented by 
Dr. Harris, Dr. Hailmann, and Professor 
Horne, while the more practical phases of 
‘the work of supervision were brought out 
in the round table discussions, led by 
superintendents of ability and insight. 
Professional preparation along both theo- 
retical and practical lines is urgently 
needed, if those who aspire to directive 
work are really to be the leaders of edu- 
cational forces. This summer school 


ought to draw very largely from those 

who are seeking the wider field of super- 

vision. F. L. Mead, 
Principal Madison School. 


The course in supervision next July 
will surpass that of last summer. Forty 
lectures will be given by Professor Horne 
of Dartmouth. Dr. Schaeffer of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dr. Hailmann, late of Ohio, 
backed up by half a dozen practical city 
superintendents. The session begins 
July 14. 








John D. Rockefeller has been elected 
superintendent of a Sunday school in 
Cleveland. When the school sings ‘Let 
the lower lights be burning,” it will prob- 
ably be the tacit understanding that kero- 
sene oil be used for the lights.”—Philadel- 
phia North American. 








OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


F hal response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojffer No. 1. 


Journal of Education.......... 


Success... 


Publishers’ Price......... 


Our Price 


or eee tee eee eeereeeee eens 


eer weer eee e eee eeoeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeaeseeeeee 





Offer No. 2. 


Journal of Education... ....... 


Success 


Publishers’ price 


Our Price 


eee eee eereeeee 


“ees eo eevee 


TP OeTSVOLSOSE €CECCOTCECRESEEOY SEH C OCHRE Ce ees 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :-— 


World’s Work 
New England Magazine 
Art Interchange 


| 


Regular Price 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Masa, 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 
The Making of Our Middle Schools.................. 
SOPHOCIOS, »04 5 se 0 0h000e cveseverevccsece toes ccesecece, 
The Age Of the Fathers............-.eesecesssscoencs 
The Quincy Graphic Arithmetic....... Mackintosh & 
Agnosticism......+++++++ anes eae Whibbe te chnes'shcan os. 
Essentials in Ancient History........... ..........., 
Galdo’e MAMI Sink pbb 0000.00 chev ahh dst tasice ches ness 
Queen VICCOTIB. .00.....ceceeeeecewerreeeecessserssecs 
Irrigation Institutions ............6.6. cece cece cece eee 
Rome and Reform... ........ce.ces sees cece cece cee + eS 
The BOY'S Gees s06 eke chic tases becr ccedacasncecsen “ 
Histesy and Description of English Porceiain....... 
The Pi -cop cdaboseresks stun vecnacce nbs Bhke sso sana vtin 
Writings of James Monroe ( Vol. VI.)............... 
The Education of Christ...............00.005 cee ceee 
Seientific Side-Lights..............cescccesccccscccsee 
The Philosophy of Despair........................... 
The Visible and Invisible............. Seddt ai phss a 
The Art of Disappearing. ...........cccccsvccccnsdecs 
W himletS..+oses 500<aneae beettbss se aRiss thigwe inde ohn nde 
Prechous StOMOBss occ csccicsee deee veer vcesscescccccvccce 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Author. Publisher. Pric 
Brown Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
Phillimore 6 ie ed $2.00 
Bright “ “ “ “ aes 3S 
Parlin The Morse Company, e 18 
Flint Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 2.00 
Wolfson American Book Company, ‘“ 1.5) 
Loiseaux | Ed.] William R. Jenkins. ra = 
Brooks The Macmillan Company, “ — 
Lee “ “ “ “ 3 00 

e “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Oliphant 6: $6 * 7.00 
Perry i] “ “ “ 1 25 
Burton Cassell & Co., ss 10.00 
Norris Doubleday, Page & Co., “ 1.50 
— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, " 5.00 

a) 7 i] “ _— 
Fernald Funk & Wagnulls, as —_ 
Jorda Paul Elder, San Francisco. —_ 
Leadbetter John Lane, Bn. ¥. oe 
Smith W. H. Young & Co., “ 1.50 
Stinson Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila, —— 
Cattelle J. B. Lippincott Company, “ —_— 











FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


im - AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





m TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE :Sf 205%. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 












> 
> 





Send for Reference took. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secured positions for two and one-half times as mary teachers in 19)2 as in any previous year! < 
—70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. Enroll now for 1903. 


Ruggery Building 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 











The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 
of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McC 


authorities in seare 


School 


LLOUGH. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March Delineator presents an un- 
usually excellent collection of literary feat- 
ures and an inviting display of thefashions 
for spring. In the “Social Life of the 
Army and Navy,’ Waldon Fawcett writes 
of the social pleasures of the two arms 
of the national defence, afloat and ashore. 
{In fiction, two excellent short stories are 
2onspicuous: “The Wreck of the Night 
Express,” and “A Competent Spinster,’’ 
by Jeanie Drake. The love story “Thyra 
Varrick,” drawing to a close, yet in- 
creases in interest. A quaint Philadel- 
phia house is the subject of the article in 
the “Homes of the Past and Present” 
series. In the Miladi papers, Miss Clara 
E. Laughlin writes entertainingly of 
woman’s relations to the hand-made and 
the product of the factory. Mrs. Birney’s 
article on fear, anxiety, and grief in chil- 
dren is of special interest to parents and 
teachers, and the sewing lesson will prove 
of benefit to the children, for whom there 
are the usual stories and pastimes. The 
social, fancy-work, and household depart- 
ments are up to the usual standard. 


—A novel and attractive feature of the 
February St. Nicholas is an operetta in 
three acts, “Prince Charming’s Fate,” by 
Catharine C. Lovell, the full production 
calling for nineteen characters, besides 
lords and ladies, heralds, guards, and 
pages, a gypsy tribe, and a corps de ballet. 
The seenes are laid in the Kingdom of 
Imagination, and Prince Charming is the 
“leading man.” There are directions for 
the stage business and costuming; and 
the girls and boys and their elders should 
have much enjoyment from “Prince 
Charming’s Fate.” 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Catholic World for February. Terms, $3 00 

a&year. New York. 


The National Magazine for February. 
$1.00a year. Boston. 


Educational Review for February. 


Terms, 


Terms, #3 ‘0a 








year. New York. 

The School Review for February. Terms, $1.50a 
year. Chicago. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February. Terms, $4.00 
year, Boston. 

WINTER 
IN 
CALIFORNIA. 





Sunshine and summer, fruit and flowers 
all winter long in California. The quick 
way to get there is via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Union Pacific line. 
Three through trains, Chicago to San Fran- 
“isco, every day. If you're interested, drop 


me a card, 


W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington St., Boston. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. 


In an article on “The Universities and 
Commercial Education,” in the January 
number of the North American Review, 
Professor W. J. Ashley contends that the 
‘raining of business men is as important 
for the community as the training of 
lawyers or doctors, and that commerce 


needs to have its adequate and organizei 
body of teachers in great universities just 
as much as law or medicine. The new 
UVa&iversity of Birmingham, to which Pro- 
fessor Ashley is attached, has shown its 
appreciation of this fact by creating a dis- 
tinct faculty of commerce, through which 
it is expected that this youngest educa- 
tional institution of England will doa 
great service to those who are to devote 
themselves to the development of her in- 
dustry and commerce. Professor Ashley 
contrasts English and American students 
in the attitudes they respectively take 
toward the project of university training 
in commercial principles and practice: — 

“In all the larger American universities, 
economics ig read by hundreds of stu- 
dents. At Harvard, for instance, the gen- 
eral introductory course is taken every 
year by some 450 men. A good deal must 
doubtless be attributed in this case to the 
shrewd, practical sense and the remarx- 
able gifts of exposition which distinguish 
Professor Taussig. But the feeling preva- 
lent at Harvard certainly exists in sev- 
eral other universities, that a general 
economic course—as students have told 
me again and again—is ‘a good thing for 
a fellow going into business.’ And the 
American universities do not stop, as the 
English are apt to do, at the general 
course. They always offer a number of 
special courses on such subjects as rail- 
road transportation, tariffs, money, and 
banking. Such courses handle topics 
which have in the past furnished burning 
questions to American politics, and may 
easily produce them again; they neces- 
sarily introduce students to some of the 
larger phenomena of the commercial life 
of the time; they cannot but appear ‘prac- 
tical’; and yet the reasoning they involve 
gives abundant opportunity for real men- 
tal discipline.” 








‘Well, this is my story,” as the man re- 
marked when the elevator reached the 


sixth floor. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





TRAINED 


is required of kindergarten teachers than of 


kindergarten teachers are in wing demand. A few years they were employed 
only in private schools. Now ueat cl 4 = kisderg M 

ments, and some states, like New York, make special provision for them in the school law. 
ose in the primary or intermediate grades. The personal 


ities and large villages have eee: epart- 
aturally more 


element is predominant: the kindergarten teacher must be fond of children, attractive to them, in s 
$ m. 
pay with them, enthusiastic in her work. The tendency is to look jor exceptional qualifications ae to 


willing to pay corresponding sal- 
aries. Not seldom we ore asked to 


KINDERGARTEN 


furni-+h a kindergarten teacher 
who is a college graduate or can 


show corresponding evidence of culture, who yet pratense to deal with the littie people. We can do well by 


those wno are prepared to do ; 
model classes In #? ~- superior work; we 
ralary to keep her. 


ave offered $1,500 to a kindergarten teacher to conduct 
n a normal college, and then could not secure her, as the school where she was, raised het’ 


. There is a future for kindergartners if the 1 
trained, have the right qualifications, and are born ” ae ee TE ACH ERS 


THE-SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 





MERICAN : 
and FOREIGN 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schoo 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





T's Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists teachers lleges, 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. one ee " wM. oO. pha” rT, Mas 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


private 
TT, Manager. 





A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 


Courteous treatmert, 


ee Ue ATION AL BUREAU ovsiepnsest wanneer. 


United States. Special advantages 
Efficient service. Circulars free. » Address 


Prompt attention 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Dec. 24th, 1902, Miss S-—, Bellows Falls, Vt, 
registered, asking for a piace near Borton. 
By telephone she accepted it Jan. 3d, thru the 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Good teachers get good serviee at 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 





Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 





PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Oldest west of the Hudson. 


direct work. Good positions for good teachers. 


Operates in every State. 


Best facilities, efficient service, 
Register now. Circulars free. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centur 
DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson bloc 


Bldg. 
ie” 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


Cc. A. ate + yO co., F Ata a 

- eacon ° oston. 
Y¥.M.C. A, Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua:. 





SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 





in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Pectsions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. orr 


Rents and Sells Schoo) 
Correspondence is in 


Property. 
. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 





1902. 


BEACON 


Making History. 1903 
GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. AGENCY 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLOBADO. 





fie EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN Biya. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 








Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


90999 09000000000000 








PRS PESISPPE OSE * SS SSOHHHHS HD OFHOGOFHOOHOOOOE 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St... . 


~~25 ~~ 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 








Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Wa, Al EK, Oth St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St.,. Boston. 





AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 








Se nN pe ae 





Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

“We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 








112 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. LVII —No. 7. 











NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 








GOVERNMENT : Its Origin, Growth, and Form in 
the United States 


By Rosert Lansine, B.A., Attorney at-Law, and Gary M. Jones, M.A., 


Principal of the Watertown, N. Y., High School............--. 72 cents 
The Government and Civil Institutions of New York 
State 
By Ropert Lansinc and Gary M. JONES .........+..- «++ g& cents 
THE UNITED STATES AND NEW YORK SECTIONS in one 
veneing. ..08 2. O84 ulhine-o use <p MRD OR Ao bc kB eo tv wees $7.03 


Thorough and teachable, concise and clear, comprehensive and authoritative, this 
latest text-book in Civics has already won recognition for its admirable qualities. It com- 
bines the results of practical teaching experience and successful law practice. Ili has, 
furthermore, been revised by eminent legal authorities. 





The First Year of Latin 


By W. B. Guwxison, Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

Watrer S. Harvey, Instructor in Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. $1.00. 

A Latin Grammar that prepares for the reading of Cesar—simple and thorough in its 
treatment of grammar, rich in material for translation, adequate in review, adaptable to 
all classes. It makes, more than any other book, an easy transition to the study of Cwsar. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 


French and German Volumes 
AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER — } AN ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER—Luv1z. 
Douay. $1.00. $1.00. 
Corneille’s LE MENTEUR—SFGALL. 40 cents. | GERMANY AND THE GERMANS—LODEMAN. 


Thiers’s LA CAMPAGNE DE WATERLOO — 60 cents. 
SUPER. 40 cents. Schiller’s DIE BRAUT VON MESSINA—Cak- 


France's MONSIBUR BERGERET—DIkeE. $1.00. RUTH. 60 ents. 
Heyse’s UNTER BRUDERN—KeEpPPLER. 30 cents. Send for a complete list. 








The Silver Series of Classics 
Latest Issues 
Sheliey’s ADONAIS AND ALASTOR—Roperts. | SELECTED POEMS OF WORDSWORTH— 
35 cents. SEABURY. 30 cents. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS—Sea. | SILAS MARNER—Maxcey. 35 cents. 
BURY. 35 cents. LAMB’S SELECTED ESSAYS—Norre. 30 


Keats’s THE EVE OF ST. AGNES and Other cents. 


Poems—BATES. 40 cents. Send for a complete list. 








SILVER, BURDETT & COPMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 
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Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. |LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
By A. E. Wixsurp, Editor Journal of Edu- John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By 8. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


oe prea ina nandeaee, Saye. It paswer Price, $1.00. 

the schools as they were in his y; 0 e condi- 

tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his ae R. Re ieee pane es paged year y 4 See 

ay pon = y eo i= ah “wd aes omnes legisla om important work in the history of educational 

ve ex ence ; 0 rea ib 

ports ; the famous controversy with the Boston theories. Many a teacher as he this book will 

masters; of his congressional record, and notably o 

his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- | oe to he pM aqeepies | pp ye age thet 

ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends | {’Guitteo of Nducation,” as Michelet calls im 

opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at ° . 
EDUUATION: 


Antioch College. . ; 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. a i ana 
Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, Pa i. 18 ent r , PP- 
the first Professor of the Science and Art ? 
of Education in the College of Preceptor» 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. THE SCHOLEMASTER. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. aay tages me gf mtg - sy 
7 De 4 . . 


Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to : 
Reading Circles. London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


of John D. Philbrick. By D'Arcy W. Tompson. Cloth. 328 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 











These books will be sent to an Ly address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND YUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 43 East 19th Street. 29-A Beacon St. 














“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


it has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy OF THE CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. al 


Boards, [llustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW. ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- . 


WASHINGTO 


THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN 
CHRISTMAS 


PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 

ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 

WHITTIER LINCOLN 


Address 


N’S BIRTHDAY 





CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East roth St 29-A Beacon St. 








JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 





H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 





FOR BIRD DAY. 
“WINGS AT REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom. 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 


grades, and very effective in presentation. 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 
IZ Copies, . .. 50 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St , Boston. 





kor Commencement Season. 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be 


“ TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” 


HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, la. 


Address 


29-A BEACON ST., or 
Boston, Mass. 








When corr esponding with advertisers, please mention thispaper. 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND . PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Bovton. 





MEMBERS OF THE 


Educational Press Association 
of America. 





Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amorican School rd Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Teacher.......-...-.... Toronto, Can. 
GR cc nk cedevcccsernceecvces Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News..........+.-+++ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review...........-- New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..::--.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 
lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............- Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... .....+++.. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal... .....Jefferson City, Mo, 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,.............+- Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School............+++++. New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin .............-+... Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education ...............Minneapolis, Minn, 
Schvol Education................New York, N. Y. 
School News & Practical Educator...Taylorville, 11. 
Southern Schools.......... «+... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.......... .. New York, N. Y. 
ya” New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Jour, of Education..Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher.........6-sseeees Milwaukee, Wis, 





\ ' | INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


29-A Beacon 8St., BOSTON. 





UNIVERSITY § tite tor Catalogues, 


* Price-List, »* 


PUBLISHING {4 wormsten: 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY |S v New York. v 
SSS 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 
prem rer neon mes -+++-es» BOSTON, MASS. 


























‘Educational Institutions. — 
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COLLEGES. 





Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address fhe Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for the advancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 8St., Heston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOCHUOL, BaipGewaTeER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YorN, A.M. 








QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouns G. Taompson, Principal. 











